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ACROSS THE CRIMSON CLOVER SEAS. 





BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 





Across the crimson clover seas 

I hear the haunting hum of bees, 

That rifled all the rich perfume 

From jasmine and magnolia bloom. 
When with his pallid icy bands 

Chill winter bound our Northern lands, 
To spicy palm-embowered isles 

Where never-dying summer smiles, 

My spirit drifts upon the breeze 

Across the crimson clover seas. 


And where the Gulf Stream softly laves 
Floridian capes with foamy waves, 

I see the bearded cypress boughs 

Like hoary hermits lift their brows 
Aloft, to greet a sky as clear 

As any placid mountain mere; 

And there the merry mocking-birds 
Seeni uttering melodious words. 

Now soon the golden vision flees 

Across the crimson clover seas 


The vision fades. Ah! well it may, 

For one who makes more bright the day 
Down greening aisles of tall grass trips, 
A song upon her lovely lips, 

As merry as the thrush above, 
Out-trilling tuneful lays of love. 

And all my pulses sweeter stir, 

And all my heart goes out to her, 

The while she strays in graceful ease, 
Across the crimson clover seas. 








——> o- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


William Lloyd Garrison at the Suffrage 
Festival read a witty poem on the remon- 
strants, which is one of the best com- 
mentaries yet made upon the inconsisten- 
cies of those well-meaning but misguided 
women. It will be found on the third 
page. 
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The report of the Suffrage Festival oc- 
cupies so much space this week that the 
report of the business meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. will be postponed till 


next time, 
-=->o - 





The Southern Presbyterian Church has 
long been regarded as a stronghold of con- 
Servatism on the woman question. But 
at the recent General Assembly, the vote 
against allowing women to address mixed 
audiences was carried only by the narrow 
majority of 71 to 62. Southern women, 
With their sweet voices and religious 
natures, are developing admirable gifts of 
speaking to edification in meeting. When 
the Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly is so nearly ready to let them do 
itthat a change of five votes would have 
Swen the party of progress a majority, 
the conservatives may get ready to retire 
‘nto innocuous desuetude. Their final 
defeat is near. 





Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was last week 
Presented by the New England Women’s 
Club with seventy-eight dollars to add to 
the Greek relief fund, in honor of her 
Seventy - eighth birthday. Mrs. E. D 
Cheney, in making the presentation, said 
they had been careful to keep the matter 
4 secret from Mrs. Howe, because, if she 
had found out that they meant to give+her 
4 dollar for the Greeks for every year of 

er age, they knew she would forthwith 
have claimed to be as old as Methusalah. 
On the same day Mrs. Howe was reélected 
48 president of the club. 


2" 


2 mistake was make in last week’s 
OURNAL in giving the price of Rev. 


] 
| Antoinette Brown Blackwell's pamphlet, 


| **Sex Injustice,”’ as ten cents a dozen, or | 


| fifty cents a hundred. It is ten cents a 
| copy, or $7 a hundred. 


—_- 


en 
| The British Woman’s Temperance As- 
sociation council meetings opened with a 
| reception given by Lady Henry Somerset 
| to the delegates in St. Matthew's Town 
| Hall, London, May 31. A feature was 
| the presence of the American, Madagas- 
can and Australian delegates. Queens- 
land sent five. 


-_—-—- 


LETTER FROM ARRIA HUNTINGTON. 





| Miss Arria 8. Huntington, the daughter 
| of Bishop Huntington, of New York, sent 
| the following excellent letter to the an- 
nual meeting of the New England W. S. A.: 
To the Secretary of the New England Woman 

Suffrage Association ; 

It is with feelings of much regret that I 
find myself obliged to decline an invita- 
tion to the banquet, under so distinguished 
a presiding officer, and in the name of so 
important an organization. New England 
needs the support of all her daughters, 
and in counting myself among them I re- 
joice to claim descent from those who 
followed Thomas Hooker when, in opposi- 
tion to the Chief Magistrate, who declared, 
“The best part is always the least,’’ he 
maintained that ‘authority is laid in the 
free consent of the people.’’ If it has 
taken more than two centuries to extend 
this principle to universal application, it 
is none the less solid ground to stand on. 

Women of Massachusetts, in the name 
of our best traditions, we hold that the 
right of suffrage bears with it a purpose 
higher than self-assertion and nobler than 
material interests. We do not forget that 
while home is the place for the training 
of the moral nature, the performance of 
civic duties becomes elevating because it 
is a step in the realization of our relations 
to humanity. As a part of the munici- 
pality, of the commonwealth, of the na- 
tion, woman as well as man will gain 
fuller development through the exercise 
of citizenship. The time is past when the 
wife, the mother or the business woman 
can remain indifferent to the public life 
of the community of which her domestic 
circle forms a part. The concern of our 
busiest opponents makes this fact evident. 
The two parties to this controversy are 
united in admitting that woman is estab- 
lished as a factor in the ethics of popular 
government. The real antagonists we 
have to fear are the machine politicians, 
who would eliminate personal responsi- 
bility from the exercise of suffrage. At 
this juncture it seems as important to 
arouse the individual conscience of each 
member of our sex to its burden of obliga- 
tion as it is imperative to gain the means 
of effective action. No doubt, in the light 
of Eternal Wisdom, the soul is account- 
able for thinking correctly as well as for 
acting rightly, conviction holding its true 
place in the system of life. 

Yours in the name of a common cause, 

ArriA S. HUNTINGTON, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


_ -_--- 


LETTER FROM CONGRESSMAN BARROWS. 

The following letter from Congressman 
S. J. Barrows was received too late to be 
read at the Suffrage Festival: 


En Route FOR WASHINGTON, | 
May 26, 1897. § 
My dear Mr. Blackwell: 

I thank you much for the kind invita- 
tion to attend the Suffrage Festival. Now 
that you have removed from Music Hall 
to the Back Bay and established a ‘Four 
Hundred” in Boston, it is a great honor to 
be received in such society. As minister 
and as editor I have attended your festi- 
vals, but never as a member of Congress. 
I should like to have some one tell me 
whether it is proper for me to go to such 
places. Learning that my distinguished 
friend, the Hon. Joseph H. Walker, dean 
of the Congressional delegation of Massa- 
chusetts, is to be with you, I will pair 
with him on this occasion, and hope that 
nobody will contest his seat. 

As Mr. Walker strongly believes in a 
tariff for protection, I suggest that the 
protection of woman be secured by put- 
ting her on the dutiable list—especially 
on the list of qualified and dutiable voters. 
Woman suffrage might properly be intro- 
duced in the present tariff bill as an 
amendment to the tax on refined sugar. 

If I were present with you, I should 
like to speak of the splendid patriotic 
service and sacrifice which the Greek 
women have rendered their country in the 
revolution of 1821 and in the present 
crisis. 

As the Queen of England was born May 
25, as 1 was born May 26, and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe May 27, I consider myself as 
a thin slice of mortality sandwiched be- 
tween these lovely royalties. I wish I 
might kiss both their hands’ I am sure 
Senator Hoar could render as noble a 
tribute to Mrs. Howe to-morrow as he has 
rendered to England’s Queen to-day. I 
have no doubt he would agree with you 
and me that our Julia would have made 
as excellent a President as Victoria has 
made a Queen. Cordially yours, 

S. J. BARROWS, 








N. E. WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


The Annual Festival of the New England 
W. 8. A. in Anniversary Week took this 
year.a new departure. Instead of meeting 
on Wednesday in Music Hall, as hereto- 
fore, it was held on Thursday, May 27, at 
the Hotel Vendome. A week before the 
day, all the 400 tickets were engaged. 

It was a cheerful scene when the suf- 
fragists met at 5 P. M. in the large par- 
lors, to welcome their invited speakers. 
A fine band of women musicians played 
inspiring patriotic airs. At the reception 
were Congressman and Mrs. Walker of 
Worcester, Speaker and Mrs. John L. 
Bates, of the Mass. House of Representa- 
tives, Rev. Dr. Lorimer, and Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin of Illinois, Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall of New Jersey, Mrs. Phebe Stone 
Beeman of Vermont, Mrs. Helen Coffin 
Beedy of Maine, Mrs. Emily O. Kimball of 
Connecticut, with the familiar faces of 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lloyd and Frank J. Garrison, Mr. 
and Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Mrs. 
Esther T. Boland, and a host of other tried 
and true suffragists. The table was beau- 
tifully adorned with hothouse flowers, 
the gift of Mrs. Schlesinger. An excellent 
supper was followed by addresses. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BLACKWELL. 


Friends and Fellow-citizens, women and 
men of New England: In the absence of 
our beloved president, Mrs, Julia Ward 
Howe, who is at present engaged in con- 
verting the Unitarian denomination of 
New England to woman suffrage, but who 
will probably very soon be with us after 
having accomplished that good object, I 
take great pleasure in calling this meet- 
ing to order. I take all the more pleasure 
because a gathering of men and women is 
alwaysin order. Now if it were the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, I should certainly 
have to call on my friend Speaker Bates 
with his gavel to call this night session to 
order, but you are so orderly that I can 
probably get along without doing so. 

I congratulate you that there is one 
gathering this anniversary week, in the 
city of Boston, which is true to the funda» 
mental principles of American govern- 
ment. Weare the sons and daughters of 
the American Revolution. ‘‘Governments 
derive their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed;’’ women are gov- 
erned, and suffrage is consent. ‘‘Taxa- 
tion and representation are inseparable; 
women are taxed but are not represented. 
‘All political power inheres in the peo- 
ple;’ women are people. We are here to- 
night to call upon the American people to 
fulfil the promises that they made 100 
years ago. In the growth of civilization 
one class in society after another becomes 
intelligent, educated, and influential. We 
have enfranchised every class of men, we 
have enfranchised even the foreigner who 
was born across the sea, in some cases 
men who cannot even speak our language 
and who know nothing of our institu- 
tions. And yet one-half of all the citizens 
of the United States, born and educated 
in this country, members of our churches, 
graduates of our free schools, readers of 
our newspapers, are governed as despoti- 
cally as King George governed your ances- 
tors. Weare here to protest against this 
inconsistency. We are here to claim that 
women are needed in government. We 
demand suffrage, first because it is their 
right under the principles of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We claim Lexing- 
ton and Concord and Saratoga and York- 
town. I never shall forget the bright 
smile with which my wife always turned 
to watch for the first sight of the monu- 
ment that crowns Bunker Hill, and con- 
tinued to watch it until it faded in the 
distance. She said, ‘‘That is our monu- 
ment.”’ We never shall have good gov- 
ernment in this country until we intro- 
duce into it the order of nature. There 
can be no permanent political reform with- 
out a reform in the voting constituency. 
We must be true to the original charter of 
woman’s emancipation, when it was writ- 
ten that ‘‘God made man in his own image, 
male and female, and gave them domin- 
ion.” In Massachusetts dominion means 
suffrage. 

I am glad to know that you are here to- 
night ready to work, and if necessary to 
sacrifice, in behalf of this last and noblest 
application of the republican principle. I 
congratulate you that during the past 
year one more State has wheeled into line. 
Last year when we met on a similar occa- 
sion we rejoiced over the admission of 
Utah. A few years before, after forty 
years of agitation, we did not have a sin- 
gle State. First came in Wyoming; and 
we owe it to Thomas B. Reed, who rallied 
the forces, and by a unanimous vote of the 
Republican party in both Houses brought 
Wyoming into the Union. Then came 
Colorado, then Utah, and within the last 
year Idaho has become one of the four 
free States for women. 

But Iam not here to make a speech; lam 
here to introduce the speakers. Iam glad 
that we have with us to-night a Congress- 
man who is well and widely known, not 
only in Massachusetts but throughout the 
United States, as the advocate of a sound 
currency; a man whois upright and down- 
right, who says what he means and means 





what he says. When I first knew him he 
was not in favor of woman suffrage; but 
as the years have have gone by he has 
seen reason to believe in it, and I regard 
him now asa tower of strength, 
everybody knows that what he believes he 
says, and makes other people believe. 
And s0, as a representative to-night of 
the National Government, I have the 
pleasure of introducing to you as our first 
speaker, the Hon. Joseph H. Walker, of 
Worcester, Congressman of Massachu- 
setts. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, 

I could not refrain from accepting the 
invitation of my dear friend Blackwell to 
be present to-night. Whben I was a boy 
reading in an ancient Book that four 
righteous men, if they could be found 
in acity, should save that city, it was a 
mystery to me why or how that should be. 
But it has been made clear to meas I have 
gone on in life, by the men that I have 
known; and if there is a man in Massa- 
chusetts who fills the measure of the men 
that were looked for in that ancient city, 
it is my friend Blackwell. (Applause.) Men 
do not live in cities like a shaft, reaching 
high above all others, but a city with 
righteous men in it is not what it is when 
there are no righteous men in it. It is 
impossible that it should otherwise. The 
world is saved by men and women; by in- 
carnate truth, and not abstract truth; by 
truth lived in righteousness. 

My friend Blackwell may have been in 
the habit of exhibiting me as a horrible 
example (laughter); but my association 
with him, my watching the trend of 
affairs and the logic of events, have led 
me to see that woman suffrage is sure and 
inevitable. It is a logical evolution. I 
have always looked upon the family as the 
unit; and therefore I have looked with 
distrust upon all progress which might 
tend to isolate the individual from the 
family. But it is as sure as that the sun 
rises and water runs, that this separation 
of the individual, and his standing in 
solitary relation with God, which puts him 
with truth in a majority, is coming; surely 
coming; and if so, then woman suffrage 
must come. Governments do not exist in 
written parchments, in laws, in institu- 
tions. These are but the boundaries 
within which the government resides, and 
beyond which it must not go. Govern- 
ments are in men and in women. The 
Government of the United States is in 
four or five, at most seven men, always. 
We know what a radical difference there 
is in the government when one man or 
another is at its head, in connection with 
those with whom he surrounds himself. 
Furthermore, governments are the con- 
sensus of opinion of all who are concerned 
in the government. If the population is 
by millions and the government by hun- 
dreds, it is the consensus of opinion of 
the hundreds. If governments are by the 
people, and by all the people, then the 
government is the consensus of the 
opinion of all of the people who are re- 
sponsible for it and interested in it. 

Why am I now in favor of woman suf- 
frage? In viewof whatI have said, it follows 
that the better and clearer conception, 
the splendid intuition which stands ahead 
of even man’s possibly stronger reason in 
the mass—is needed in the government. It 
must be a part of the consensus of opin- 
ion; and when all come into the govern- 
ment, if women’s intuitions, their conduct, 
their character, are, as all the statistics 
of every institution show, the highest 
maintained under any government, then 
the government itself must be lifted 
higher thereby. Woman suffrage is nec- 
essary in order that that consensus of 
opinion may be known, that it may be 
brought to a focus, that it may find its 
expression in the government. 

Again, government must be in parties, 
not in individuals. The chief executive 
of any government who so manages the 
affairs of the government as to destroy his 
party has done mortal wrong to his coun- 
try. No free country can exist that does 
not have two great patriotic parties strug- 
gling for mastery, struggling for the 
control of the government. When one 
party is destroyed it is always a ques- 
tion what the party will be that will take 
its place; there is always danger that it 
may be divided horizontally rather than 
perpendicularly. That is the danger that 
confronts this country to-day, and I 
tremble for the next two and four years. 
What is to be the result? Very rarely 
does one party dissolve but that its force, 
which holds the other to its principles 
and to the highest standard of action, 
falls and is disintegrated; then other 
parties must be formed, and that is always 
a danger in a government like ours. I 
feel that with you I am among my friends. 
For the years that I opposed my brother 
I felt that I was separated from some of 
the warmest and best and noblest of my 
friends. To-night I am separated from 
none, or scarcely any, whose good opinion 
I prize. (Applause.) 


Mr. BLACKWELL—We have with us 
also to-night a gentleman who worthily 
represents the State of Massachusetts; a 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
who is not afraid to believe in Republican 
principles. I was very much delighted, a 
few weeks ago, when the question of 
license suffrage was before the House and 
the vote became a tie. There was a pause, 
and Speaker Bates said to the clerk: ‘Call 
my name,”’ and he cast his vote in favor 


(Continued on Second Page). 


because 


CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. NOBLE PRENTISs has recently been 
appointed one of the Executive Committee 
|of the Pingree Commission in Kansas 
| City, Mo. 
| Mrs. CLARINDA M. Cope, Mrs. WINNIE 
| M. Crissey, Mrs. SARAH CROWLEY and 

Mrs, F. H. GREENE, all of Chicago, have 
been appointed deputy factory inspectors 
for Illinois, by Governor Tanner. 

Miss IDA STELLA HALL was the only 
woman graduated this week from the 
Boston University law school. Miss Hall 
has been an earnest student. While in 
the law school she has taught in the night 
school. She had previously sent her sisters 
through college. Such enterprise as this 
will surely accomplish much, 

MLLE. HENRIETTA S. CorRApDI, one of 
the most successful teachers of vocal 
,-music in New York City, has recently 
had conferred upon her the distinguished 
honor of the degree of ‘‘Officier d’ Acade- 
mie’’ by the French Government. She is 
a graduate of the Paris Conservatoire, 
where she took the three first prizes, and 
later received from the Emperor, Napoleon 
III., a gold medal struck in her honor as 
a reward for her services in Imperial 
Chapel. : 

Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN was the only 
woman selected to take part in the last of 
the Inter-Society Debates held between 
the Cornell Congress and the ’97 Curtis 
Club the other day. The Congress won. 
This gives the Congress the Champion- 
ship of the University, and the silver 
mounted gavel given by the Cornell Union, 
The Ithaca Daily News says: ‘One of the 
interesting features of the contest was 
that one of the Congress debaters was a 
lady, and it is said that it is due to the 
clear and logical arguments of this lady 
that the Congress won.” 








Mrs. MARy STEVENS ROBINSON, a sister 
of Dr. Abel Stevens, contributes to the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate an arti- 
cle ably reviewing the arguments ‘of the 
persistent minority who continue to block 
the admission of women as lay delegates 
to the General Conference. In conclu- 
sion, Mrs, Stevens says: ‘Much more 
might be said and resaid. But of what 
avail? As aman determines to think, so 
will he think. EZ purse muove. And still 
it remains true for all time that he or she 
who puts forth force and influence to hold 
any individual or portion of the race with- 
in restrictions arbitrary, hampering, and 
stultifying, is a defendant of obscurant- 
ism, a champion of orientalism, an enemy 
of our kind and of our God. Ergo, such 
a one is reserved for final defeat.” 


MME. OLIVEROS, who lately died in 
Paris at an advanced age, used to dress 
like a beggar, and at the same time drive 
in a magnificent carriage. Her husband 
for many years had almost the monopoly 
of the shark trade. He was fond of ex- 
patiating at his famous dinner parties on 
the usefulness of this fish. The shark’s 
liver contains an oil possessing medicinal 
qualities equal to those of the cod. The 
skin, after being dried, takes the polish 
and hardness of mother-of-pearl, and, 
being marbled and resembliug fossil coral, 
is largely used by jewellers for the 
manufacture of fancy objects, by binders 
for making shagreen, and by cabinet- 
makers for polishing woods. The glue 
from the fins is used by brewers, English 
silk manufacturers, etc. Mme, Oliveros 
left $2,000,000, all made out of sharks. 


Miss LOUISE SHEFFIELD BROWNELL, 
recently appointed Warden of Sage Col- 
lege and lecturer in English literature at 
Cornell University, is a candidate this 
year for the degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy at Bryn Mawr. Her thesis, on 
‘*Tennyson’s Non-Dramatic Blank Verse,” 
has been accepted with approval. Miss 
Brownell is from New York City. She 
graduated from Bryn Mawr in 1893, tak- 
ing the Bryn Mawr European fellowship 
of her year. From 1893-94 she was a stu- 
dent in Greek and English at Oxford 
University, England, and the University 
of Leipsic; from 1894-96 she studied at 
Columbia College; during the past year 
she has worked in the graduate depart- 
ments of Greek and English at Bryn 
Mawr. Itis interesting that this ‘‘exten- 
sion of the principle of coéducation” as 
the newspapers are calling it, should have 
been made in the university which was 
the first to appoint a woman on its board 
of trustees. In 1894 Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr College, 
was elected by the Alumni of Cornell to 





that position. 
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of woman suffrage. (Applause.) He was in 
favor of woman suffrage before he wasa 
legislator. He was in its favor when he 
was a student in Boston University. He 
has advocated it frankly and fearlessly for 
years upon the floor of the House; and the 
best evidence that the Republican party 
of Massachusetts, a majority of it, is in 
favor of woman suffrage, is the fact that 
the outspoken, frank, honest advocacy of 
Bates has not 
prevented his being Speaker, and does not 
prevent him from being the most popular 
Speaker that we have had in Massachu- 
setts in a generation. (Applause.) I have 
great pleasure in introducing to you to- 
night the Hon. John L. Bates, Speaker of 
the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives. 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN L. BATES. 

Mr. President, and my enfranchised 
brothers and disfranchised sisters: It is 
a pleasure to me to be here to night, 
although I had not expected to be called 
upon quite so soon. I asked Mr. Black- 
well if he would not give the women a 
chance first, and understood he was going 
to do so. I also asked him to give the 
church a chance first, and understood he 
was going todoso. Evidently he thought 
the State and the nation ought not to be 
separated, and they ought not, unless by 
the women or the church. [t was Abraham 
Lincoln who wrote, in the dark hours of 
the war, “Thanks to the churches, and 
thanks be to God who giveth us the 
churches, in this our hour of greatest 
need.”’ I was not altogether certain for a 
moment of the exact sentiment of this 
congregatiop, when I heard so much clap- 
ping at the time the chairman of the 
meeting mentioned Utah. I wondered if 
indeed Utah was the most popular State 
in the Union in these quarters. But when 
I saw the author of the Battle Hymn of 
the Republic, her whom I heard the noble 
Governor of this Commonwealth describe 
as the embodiment of gracious woman- 
hood, come around the corner, I knew it 
was that most gracious embodiment of wo- 
manhood to whom you were paying your 
tribute. (Applause.) , 

[agree with the chairman that there is 
no occasion for the splintering of desks 
or the breaking of gavels here this even- 
ing. I have sometimes wondered how I 
should like to preside over a Legislature 
after woman suffrage has had full swing, 
but 1 soon came to the conclusion that I 
need not give myself any worriment, for 
when woman had the chance there would 
be another speaker. And I do not think any 
man of us need to worry as to what we 
would do under the circumstances, be- 
cause probably the opportunity will not 
be open to us. | really did not know 
whether a representative of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature would have a kindly 
reception here to-night. I told Mr. Black- 
well that | did not know what to say. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘you Lave made some 
woman suffrage speeches in the past, and 
I have heard you. Why don’t you make 
one of those?’’ But the fact is, I have 
lately been where they didn’t let me talk, 
and the only woman suffrage speech I 
have made for a year was the one that he 
told you about, and it was composed of 
but a single word, and that of three let- 
ters, Y-e-s. (Applause.) And it may be 
fortunate that I have forgotten all the 
other speeches I ever made on the sub- 
ject, because when I made that little 
speech it seemed to meet with a great 
deat more popular favor than anything 
I had ever said before. 

The Massachusetts Legislature is not 
altogether bad. It is composed of very 
noble men, my sisters, who are your 
brothers. ‘They have a wealth of regard 
for you. Those of you who were in the 
gallery and heard them talk on the subject, 
know that the only reason anybody gave 
for opposing your suffrage was that they 
liked you so well. (Laughter.) They 
couldn’t bear to think of imposing any 
new obligations, cares, or anxieties upon 
you. Yet the Massachusetts Legislature 
has not done so badly as some others. If 
we are not quite up to the standard of 
Idaho, we are not as bad as Michigan, where 
I understand they have introduced a bill 
to place a tax on bachelors. Nor have 
we done as in Missouri, where they pro- 
posed to place a heavy fine on any widow 
or unmarried woman who refused to 
accept an honorable offer of marriage. 
Nor are we as bad as Oklahoma, where 
they dealt a foul blow to the bicycle busi- 
ness by prohibiting the wearing of 
bloomers. So the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, if it is not to be thanked for what 
it has done, may possibly be entitled to a 
little gratitude for what it has not done. 

There were two tramps the other day 
sitting on a log, and one of them said to 
the other, ‘‘Matey, we were born before 
our time.” ‘How is that?” said his 
partner. ‘Well, matey, I have been read- 
ing that all the experts agree that in the 
next century the women will be doing all 
the work in this world; and we were born 
before our time.’’ Not all the men of that 
belief are sitting on logs! (Laughter.) 

Woman’s sphere of usefulness is in- 
creasing and broadening in every direc- 
tion. Various kinds of employment which 
only a few years ago were supposed to be 
the prerogative of men, which by custom 
and tradition it was supposed only men 
could perform, are now open to her, and 
she has been discharging the duties of 
those positions, public, private, social, all 
kinds, in such a manner as to lead us to 
believe that the time cannot be far 
off when she shall be admitted to the 
discharge of the last and greatest of all 
duties that pertain to the citizen of the 
nation. I have seldom been off with com- 
mittees of the Legislature, but one day I 
did go as far as Waltham and inspect the 
watch factory there. We found about 2,000 
men and women in the workshops of the 
great American Waltham Watch Factory, 
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of the business. We saw how skilled the 
workmen had to be. I asked one of the 
chief officers of the corporation, who was 
escorting us, as to the difference between 
the work done by the women and that 
done by the men. In a few rooms there 
were only men; in a few others there were 
only women; but in many of the rooms 
the men and the women were sitting side 
by side, doing exactly the same work. I 
asked him in regard to one room in par- 
ticular, ‘“‘How does it happen that you 
have them engaged in doing the same 
work here? Are they paid the same 
wages?’’ He said, ‘Yes, they are paid 
by the piece, but, as a rule, the men make 
the most.”’ I said, ‘‘Which would you 
rather have work here, men or women?”’ 
He said, ‘‘The reason why the men make 
the most is the reason why we prefer to 
have women when we can have them,” I 
said, “Why is that?’ ‘Well,’’ he said, 
“this is very nice work; it is almost im- 
possible to detect a defect until after the 
watch has gone out. Those who are 
engaged upon it know when a mistake 
is made; but it is easy to put the watch 
together and send it along, so that 
the mistake cannot be found out until 
it is too late to tell who did it. Now we 
find that the women are more conscien- 
tious in their work, so much so that often- 
times they cannot make a living at it, 
because when they make a mistake they 
come and tell us. But,’’ said he, ‘‘some 
of the men do not seem to know when 
they have made a mistake, and they 
pass the work on.”’ I have not heard any 
better or grander tribute paid to the 
delicacy of woman’s conscience than was 
paid by that commercial man in that fac- 
tory at Waltham. It was the same thing 
to which the distinguished Congressman 
has referred. If we are going to have a 
perfect system of government we must 
have in it the largest development of the 
conscience of the nation. That is what 
we need in public life to-day more than 
any other factor. We have ability. but 
we know that things are not run always 
just as we would like to have them. 
Bring this superior responsiveness of 
womanhood to the duties of life to bear 
on the government of the nation, and I 
believe we shall have added the one factor 
now wanting in our national, State, and 
city governments. (Applause.) 

Yesterday possibly some of you were in 
that distinguished gathering in the cham- 
ber of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives when the so-called ‘‘Log of the 
Maytlower,’’ the history of Plymouth 
plantation, written by the second Gov- 
ernor of Plymouth Colony, was so ten- 
derly and with so much respect handed 
over by our late ambassador at the Court 
of St. James, into the keeping of the Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. You heard 
the masterly oration delivered there by 
the senior Senator from Massachusetts. 
I wish to call your attention to a few 
words in one of his closing paragraphs. 
They may have escaped the attention of 
the reporter, but they did not escape 
mine. When he was paying that eloquent 
tribute in his peroration to the early 
founders of this republic, I noticed it was 
not to the menonly. He said, ‘*There has 
been nothing similar in the annals of all 
history since the date of the birth at 
Bethlehem, nothing that compares with 
those Englishmen and Englishwomen who 
left the beautiful homes of England to go 
first to Holland and then across the At- 
lantic, landing on the rock, enduring the 
privations of that first winter, half of 
them dying, and all to establish the founda- 
tion of a government in such a way that 
no storm has has been able to move it 
from that day to this.’’ I was pleased 
that Senator Hoar included the women in 
that magnificent eulogy. It was, as he 
said, not only Englishmen but English- 
women who laid those foundations on 
these shores. And I believe that the 
whole tendency of modern civilization 
and the whole tendency of our govern- 
ment is to restore to woman an equal 
place in the government of this Common- 
wealth, if for no other reason, because to 
her and to her sacrifices, as well as to 
those of the men, we owe all in which we 
take pride. (Applause.) 

Mr. BLACKWELL.—We have heard from 
the general government; we have heard 
from the State; now it is time to hear 
from the Church. We have with us a 
woman who represents the West—that 
part of the country which is taking the 
lead in our movement; a woman who is 
not only a “Reverend,” but the pastor of 
a congregation. I have great pleasure in 
introducing to you to-night Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, of Moline, Ill. 

ADDRESS OF REV. IDA C. HULTIN, 

A short time ago our friend Robert Col- 
lyer said to me: ‘*You believe in the pro- 
gress of woman—in the advancement of 
the womanly?” ‘‘Yes.”’ ‘Well, I heard 
not long ago of a woman blacksmith in one 
of the cities of New York. I had never 
heard of a woman blacksmith before, but 
they said there was a real live woman 
blacksmith there. Of course I didn’t think 
that it was wrong for her to work at that 
trade if she liked to do so, and I inquired 
about it, and I found that she had learned 
her trade ‘shooing’ hens.’’ (Laughter.) 

Now, by about as circuitous a route as 
that have women in the past been obliged 
to come to each of the advantages and 
positions to which they have attained. 
But the way is opening by which woman 
shall come by a straighter path with her 
brother. Out on the prairies, where the 
wild cattle and horses are, or were, when 
there is danger coming, the males gather 
the mothers and the calves, or the mothers 
and the colts, inside of a circle, and stand 
faces out to ward off danger. In the old 
time, when brute force was necessary for 
the possession of government, when it was 
necessary to kill or be killed, then the 
physical was paramount, and necessarily 
so. But in the progress of the human 
race, whereby the physical has brought 
the spiritual up along its long line of 








when the spiritual is paramount, and must 
enter into the higher evulutiun of the race. 


To-day woman can take her place, not in | 


brute force, but in that which is allied to 
the great spiritual influences and the 
powers and possibilities of humanity. It 
is along this line of the spiritual that we 
find women to be half of the human race; 
not an annex, not a fraction, not a func- 
tion only. Before she is a mother ora 
wife or a woman, she is a human being. 
She has come with man along the long line 
of his progress, and she is here to go with 
him, if he will let her, along all those lines 
of the future where spiritual evolution and 
advancement shall take the place of the 
brute force which in the past was neces- 
sarily in the foreground. So 
upon woman to-day as that half of a whole 
which shall make the future better than 
the past. We believe, also, just as those 
who oppose us believe, that the home is 
woman’s sphere. We believe in the nat- 
ural differences between men and women. 
We would not do away with those differ- 
ences if we could, and we could not if we 
would. The artificial differences that 
have come up out of the circumstances 
and customs of the past we would do away 
with. But there is a natural difference, 
and because of that difference we now 
demand that woman shall take her wo- 
manly place, and supplement the manly in 
the march of progress. (Applause.) Not 
that she shall enter into this work to do 
man’s work for him, or to do her work in 
a mannish way, or to do work better than 
men ; but the work cannot be done as it 
ought to be done until they two shall be 
one, until they two shall work together. 


While we believe that the home is woman's | 


sphere, we believe just as strongly that it 
is man’s sphere. If we can define home 
for ourselves, we will say that home is 
woman’s sphere and man’s sphere, the be- 
ginning-place; the fourdation of all the 
possibilities of human virtue, doors all 
open wide to every good influence that 
can come in from outside; and woman 
shall also go out to impress herself upon 
the city, the State, and the Nation, sothat 
when her children, whom she rears and 
protects and helps within the home, shall 
go out into the world, they shall find that 
their mother has been there before them 
to help to make the world a safe place. 
Thus they two together shall make the 
world better for their children. For the 
home’s sake and the children’s sake we 
demand that women shall be part and 
parcel of the national life. 

Woman has entered into very much of 
the world’s best work. But somehow, 
when we pronounce the word ‘‘nation,”’ 
no one seems to know what vagary may 
enter into her mind when she comes to 
puta little piece of paper into the ballot- 
box. She can do anything else under the 
sun, but if she shall go tu the polls society 
will be revolutionized. Well, we wouldn't 
care much if it were revolutionized in 
certain respects. I am not blaming the 
men; I do not blame any man for any- 
thing. ‘Things are as they are. I think 
probably it is evolution—a phase of it. 
But isn’t it significant that the only thing 
that men have had to do all alone by 
themselves they say is so dirty that they 
don’t want women to touch it? 

We love our country, with all its advan- 
tages and possibilities; we love its insti- 
tutions, and are proud of the men and 
women who made it possible. But if a 
nation must point to the past for its glory, 
that nation, like an individual, is on the 
way to decline, and its possibilities are 
not pointing towards a glorious future. 
What we want is not politics, but states- 
manship, patriotism. Patriotism is a pas- 
sion to serve one’s country. Imagine a 
politician with a passion to serve his 
country! We can have that passion, and 
there are men who have it. We demand 
that the womanly in the woman shall 
match the manly in the man, and they 
two together shall be one in the councils 
of the State and nation, even as they shall 
be one by the hearthstone. 

There are those who assert that women 
have their moral sense and already exer- 
cise a moral sway. Women are willing to 
go on with all that work; they do not 
want to give it up, but they want to re- 
cord that moral sense, they want the 
power to go forth and emphasize it in the 
affairs of the country. As Emerson said, 
“Laws are but memoranda.’’ Let the 
memoranda be written by woman’s hand 
from woman’s heart, even as by man’s 
hand from man’s heart. Let the two go 
on together, up into the great possibilities 
of the future, until 


‘“* . , . these twain, upon the skirts of Time 

Sit side by side, full-summ’d in all their 
powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men: 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and calm: 

Then ooeng the crowning race of human- 

ind. 


Mr. BLACKWELL.—Now we have heard 
from the woman minister, it is only fair we 
should hear from the man minister. We 
have heard from a lady who comes to us 
from the Far West. We want now to hear 
from a man who has come from the Far 
East, from that nursery of freedom, Scot- 
land; who came as a hoy, has become an 
American by adoption, and is now the 
pastor of the great Baptist Temple con- 
gregation of this city. I have the pleasure 
of introducing to you the Rev. George C. 
Lorimer. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF REY. GEORGE ¢. 
MER, D. D. 

I thank you for this gracious reception. 
I have really no claims upon your courtesy. 
I have never appeared before your body 
nor shared with you in your deliberations. 
I have all my life, both in head and heart, 
been sympathetic with the object for 
which this society stands, and have spoken 
as opportunity afforded in my own con- 
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greg&tion concerning Woman's equal rights 
with man. And yet I have been a kind of 
Joseph of Avimathea, for | have never 
been brought out to make my faith known 
particularly in any such public way as 
this. But 1 have always stood ready in the 
crucial hour to take my hands and help, 
if the cause were crucified, to lift it 
down from the cross and to help onward 
the work of resurrection. St. Chrysostom 
told the elders once that he was the repre- 
sentative of the poor, the lame, the halt, 
and the blind. It is true, he added, they 
have not sent me here, and yet they ap- 
peal to me, so that I am their deputy. The 
minister of Jesus Christ ought to be the 
representative of every cause that seeks to 
uplift humanity; at least, that has been 
my feeling throughout my public life. 

it is well for us, in considering this 
matter, to avoid everything that would 
antagonize men and women. We have, as 
has been said, to move on together for the 
world’s conquest. It would be unwise for 
any church or society to locate itself like 


| an islandin the vast deep, and say, ‘‘Look 


here upon this island, fur here dwelleth 
all virtue in the midst of a sea of iniquity; 
here reigneth all wisdom in the midst of a 
sea of stupidity.” You will find every- 
where around you things that are good 
and, even in those who oppose you, flashes 


| of intelligence which, followed up, may 








light your own feet to a clearer under- 
standing.of the principles you profess. 
Learn from all people, if you would suc- 
ceed in this or any other great undertak- 
ing. 

It has been intimated here to-night that 
all government becomes strong in propor- 
tion to the number of interests it repre- 
sents. This has been working itself out 
slowly in Europe. Some of the older na- 
tions have not yet learned the lesson. 
Russia struggles against it; Germany has 
not acquired it. It is only during the 
reign of Queen Victoria that England has 
come to understand it as she understands 
it to-day. Bear in mind that there has 
been an enlargement of the suffrage in 
England. When I was a lad in Scotland 
the thought was that we must trust the 
national interests only to those who 
owned property. Then there was a widen- 
ing, because there was a diminishing of 
the amount of property required. There 
has been still an increased suffrage in 
England; and there have been advanced 
teachers (at whose feet | myself have 
learned), who claim that the safety of 
England depends on the still further 
widening of the suffrage until the women 
as well as the men have a vital stake in 
the future of the country. The principle 
involved is that of constitutional govern- 
ment. Justin proportion as we multiply 
the interests we strengthen the govern- 
ment. When the women vote in America, 
there will be no possibility of a disintegra- 
tion of this Government by any combina- 
tion whatever. Sometimes our interests 
are divided; there arise in States divisions, 
parties, and unhappy rivalries. Yet while 
we are struggling onward we cannot hope 
to accomplish great results by lectures. 
A man was never made a shoemaker by a 
lecture. He has to learn by working ona 
shoe. There is such a thing as achieving 
victory too early, before the women are 
fully trained to understand all that it 
comprehends. There is such a thing as 
trying to teach men to be shoemakers by 
lectures and not by downright experiment. 
All our agitations, all our movements, all 
the great gatherings of women over this 
land, the gathering of the women’s clubs, 
the meeting of the women’s assemblies, 
the great convention of mothers in Wash- 
ington—all these deliberative assemblies 
are measures looking towards the final 
triumph. There may be a pause, but the 
victory is inevitable. 

Hawthorne has a little story about an 
old crone who made a man out of a broom 
stick, and the man was to continue as 
long as he could smoke his pipe; but 
when the fire went out he would return 
to his original condition. Agitation is 
necessary. The fire must never go out, 
and your breath must keep the coal alive 
until every home and village and town in 
this Commonwealth and throughout the 
land understands what you mean, and 
combines and coéperates for its realiza- 
tion. 

Popular government is the ideal govern- 
ment. As I compare our own land and 
England with the governments of ages 
gone by, I mark a distinct gain in purity, 
in righteousness, in justice. But you 
may say: ‘‘Why, our own country is not a 
model country; our rulers are not without 
blame; some of our representatives are 
not as admirable as the ones who have 
spoken to us to-night; we have much to 
censure.”’ That may be true. But read 
Green’s History of England. Go farther 
back and read Tacitus and Suetonius. 
Turn to the government of the three 
Georges, and remember that England, if 
it had not been for Queen Victoria, might 
have had two other kings worse than the 
last two Georges, who would have wrecked 
the throne of Great Britain. You will 
find my statement borne out. But the 
Queen brought into the government of 
England the idea of principle, purity, jus- 
tice and womanhood. 

Now in our own land, by comparison, I 
can remember when it was not a real 
badge of social standing or of the highest 
character for a man to be chosen to repre- 
sent his country either in the Senate or 
House of Representatives. I can remem- 
ber when it was not possible for a man to 
rise on the floor of either house in Con- 
gress and defend it from the charge that 
some of the members were indulging too 
freely in strong drink. Why was it neces- 
sary a year or two ago for such a defence 
to be made? Was it because the gentle- 
men were more given to strong drink? 
No, not as much as in former years, but 
simply because they resented the imputa- 
tion that a Congress of the United States 
could be found behaving in such a man- 
ner. That would never have been noticed, 


Ti. 
the older times, when some of our Most 
brilliant men spoke for us, and whey it 
was known all over the land how free] 
they used alcoholic inspirations to quickep 
them in their official work. This change 
indicates that popular government in. 
volves the exercise nut only of common 
sense but of conscience; a moving onward 
to a higher ideal everywhere, from the 
White House down to the humblest sherig 
and policeman. All over this land, goy. 
ernment is being lifted up, and the march 
of democracy will lift up government 
everywhere. You may point to evils here, 
but you cannot point in America or Eng. 
land to any such condition of things gs 
brought about the French Revolution 
Popular institutions have been moving 
onward. And why? Because popular 
government, even now, is largely under 
the influence of women. Our women are 
educated, trained, and taught; our women 
are the companions of men. Some of us 
know what we mean when we say that 
our wives are our comrades, our friends 
our counsellors, our inspiration. Their 
influence is wide wherever popular insti. 
tutions exist; and it is their conscience 
largely, back of men, that is moving man 
onward to-day to a higher conception of 
what government really means, (Ap- 
plause.) But there is no reason why there 
should not be a further advance, the ad. 
vance that has been sv eloquently advo. 
cated here to-night. There is no reason 
why every discrimination that exists to. 
day against women should n>t be re. 
moved, and until such discriminations 
are removed, humanity will never attain 
its highest, and the ideals that we are 
cherishing will never be fulfilled. There 
are three discriminations against which 
you ought to work with might and main, 
There is a discrimination of society, of 
capital, and of politics against woman, and 
these three must come to anend. Robert 
Hall, in 1802, in one of his sermons touch- 
ing the condition of women in England 
then, said: ‘*The better half of the human 
race in this enlightened land is not per- 
mitted to earn its own living, and it is 
dealt with merely as the plaything of man, 
not as his companion.’’ We have passed 
along from 1802 and achieved a wonderful 
advance, Everywhere the gates are being 
opened wide for women to do what they 
can, I thank God for it. But still society 
looks with somewhat of a turned face away 
from the working girl, however skilled 
she may be, however loyal and devoted to 
her conscience and to righteousness. It 
would be betterif some of the ladies along 
this avenue would throw open their par- 
lors, not in the way of patronage or phi- 
lanthropy, but in genuine recognition of 
womanly devotion and independence, and 
bring the working girls of this city by 
hundreds and thousands beneath their 
roofs, and have them understand that the 
true lady always preserves her independ- 
ence, and will not be held in contempt by 
a shallow-pated man who thinks that be- 
cause he is a man he can patronize and 
look down upon her. The women should 
roll back that discrimination forever 

There is a discrimination against work- 
ing girls, not only socially but in their pay. 
In many respects you might improve their 
condition, even without the ballot. In 
dry goods stores in Boston we see these 
girls standing behind the counters, with- 
out seats. In Chicago, the moral senli- 
ment of women has compelled employers 
to treat the young women in their employ 
properly. Youcan doit. Will you do it? 

At Wellesley I heard that a young min- 
ister is delivering a series of sermons 
against the higher culture of women. 
Such men were born a thousand years 
behind their time, like the undergradu- 
ates of Cambridge, who have been 80 
obstreperous in their opposition to the 
granting of degrees to women. If in 
England the Salic law is not for women 
rulers, why should it be imposed on 
women subjects? We are opposed, root 
and branch, to the Salic law. 

I do not expect to see the century close 
without mighty changes. Heine predicte 
that there would be a revolution greater 
than the French revolution before the end 
of this century. If you are true to your 
principles, that revolution may be wrought 
largely by your hands. Then shall be sung 
with new emphasis that inspiring hym®, 
‘Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 

of the Lord.”’ 

(Mr. Haskel, who kindly took down the 
proceedings in shorthand, was obliged to 
leave in the middle of Dr. Lorimers 
speech. The remaining addresses are 
reported by a less skilful hand.) 

After a song well sung by Waldo Ww. 
Cole, Mrs. Howe, who was received with 
great applause, said in part: 

MRS. HOWE’S ADDRESS. 

Iam here to-night in two generations. 
I represent the older, my daughter the 
younger. It is high time that she should 
speak my views for me. We need a larger 
infusion of conscience in politics. Witness 
the moral paralysis which seems to have 
seized upon the nations of Europe, t? 
allow barbarism to make such terrific 
strides. The Powers seem to have adopted 
as their motto, ‘Von possumus,”’ we are 
not able; but we ought to say Possumus, 
we are able. 

I think of suffrage as needed, not 8° 
much for women alone as to fill out the 
full measure of human dignity and merit. 
This movement is not a movement by 
women alone. Almost all the good mea 
whom { know are as much interested i2 
suffrage for women as we are. It is 80 ® 
the world over. Our friends the remon 
strants are very active, but they have 2° 
ground to stand on. They think they 
have, but it is a purely visionary groun® 
I remember before the war it was &* 
tremely unfashionable to be an antl 
slavery man. When the war came every- 
body found out that he had always 
believed in abolition. The time is coming 
when the remonstrants will see their '* 
ionary ground of opposition slip from 


under their feet, and wiil say; “‘Suftre 





| or any pains taken to defend the House in 


gists? Why, yes, we always were: 
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am glad to reiterate my unwavering and | | $100 REWARD $100. and dood little dirl-sojer pick up my 
ing faith not only in woman suffrage | ; : cake,”’ said the little one. 

undying y | The readers of this paper will be pleased 


put in its triumph. (Applause.) 


MRS. HALL’S ADDRESS. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall said, in part: | 

The remonstrants, who are so active in | 
keeping Women out of politics by going 
jnto it themselves - these ladies who say 
they wish to keep out of politics, but 
somehow always seem to get into it, from 
Maine to California, and sometimes with 
rather disreputable allies—remind me of 
4 woman who believed that eggs were un- 
wholesome. She had a friend who was 
very fond of them. Coming down to 
preakfast one morning in advance of her 
friend, she found eggs on the table. She 





said, “Dear me! Jane ought not to eat 
these, they would be very bad for her,”’ so, 
to prevent it. she ate them all herself be- 
fore Jane arrived. The 
think it is a very bad thing for women to 


Q 
order to keep us out. 


In New Jersey, the Village [mprove- 
ment Society has been a strong ally of the 
suffragists, and has shown many women 
the usefulness of a vote. In one town, 
the sanitary conditions were very bad. 
There was need of a new schoolhouse and 
of various facilities. ‘The principal of the 
school, though a temperance man, had 
not tasted the water ror ten years, it was 
so bad. The women felt that something 
must be done. Cards were sent out to all 
the members of the Village Improvement 
society, largely conservative women who 
bad never thought they wanted to vote. 
They attended the school meeting in a 
body, and carried a proposition for a new 
$3,000 schoolhouse by nine votes. In 
New Jersey, Women can vote on appro- 
priations for school purposes. The oppo- 
nents of the new schoolhouse complained 
afterwards that the women had stolen a 
march on them; but you can’t get ahead 
of women. (Applause.) 


Mr. William Lloyd Garrison said: 

I wish to remember some absent co- 
adjutors to-night. We meet them yearly 
at the State House, but rarely at our ban- 
quets. I refer to our friends the enemy, 
better known as the remonstrants. The 
services they render in keeping our agita- 
tion active, in furnishing useful texts to 
our speakers, and in demonstrating the 
impossibility of building strong arguments 
on weak foundations, deserve a hearty 
recognition, Without their aid our conven- 
tions become listless and our committee- 
hearings tame. ‘They are stimulants and 
spurs to suffragists, and to their most 
brilliant adversary, A. S. B., they are a 
sport and foil. I dedicate to them these 
grateful lines: 


Remonstra was a lady of convention and of 


ease, 

Who graced the best society with manners 
made to please ; 

She was exclusive in her taste, and thought 
reformers frights, 

Especially the female ones who work for 
woman’s rights; 

As for herself, Remonstra said, she never 
wished to vote, 

On sweet domestic privacy she dearly loved 
to dote; 

To put a ballot in the box necessitated 
thought, 

A disagreeable process, and with many dan- 
gers fraught. 

So, to prevent her cherished sex from brazen 
public speech, 

She went before committee men to anti-suf- 
frage preach ; 

Lest womanhood should soil itself in 
clean party strife, 

She organized a league herself, infused with 
party life. 

She deprecated methods to which lobbyists 
resort, 

So she buttonholed the members of the Great 
and General Court, 

Besought them with her sweetest smile and 
utmost social tact 

To shut out women from the polls, and kill 
the suffrage act. 

The dangers of deserted homes she elo- 
quently told, 

If women went to caucuses and left their 
quiet fold; 

Their husbands, buttonless and sad, must 
tend the little flock, 

Must keep the fires going, and the baby’s 
cradle rock. 

So exacting was her mission that her sex the 
home might keep, 

She ate her lunch away from home, and 
went home late to sleep. 


Remonstra found her local work expanding 

_ more and more; 

Unlike her unexpansive thought, it stretched 

_ _ from shore to shore; 

No State, however distant, was beyond her 

.. Warning pen; 

Where woman suffrage showed its head, she 
hit it there and then. 

She organized a writing corps, and lawyers 

’ skilled retained, 

Performing double service for the cause she 
so disdained ; 

For her arguments made converts to the 

.,,, Woman suffrage side, 

While she showed a woman’s fitness for the 
vote that is denied. 

The people said, ‘‘How smart she is! Her 

; pubhe talent shines ; 

She could run a city or a State on vastly 
better lines 

Than half the men in office, and she’s hon- 
esty itself; 

If we had her like in Congress, it would not 

wm, ve run for pelf. 

Tis a pity that a lady with an energy so 

vast 

Should be wasting it in fighting laws that 
nature made to last.”’ 


Remonstra and her kind have lived in every 
age and clime, 
Attacking progress when _ it 
,,_, Wrongs that cursed the time; 
Right valiantly they battle for every ancient 
_ Wrong, 
Their efforts always overruled to help the 
right along. 
A most discouraging crusade,—for labor, 
T only pains, 
he cause they fight still waxing, while the 
\ One they champion wanes; 
et they ever come up smiling when the 
A hated change arrives, 
nd act as though its triumph were the ob- 
Th Ject of their lives. : 
€ day is surely near at hand, you read it 
W in the stars, 
hen Massachusetts women 
down the suffrage bars; 


un- 


smote the 


shall break 


remonstrants | 


»9 into politics, and so they go into it, in | 
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The ballot-box will welcome them on equal 

terms with men, 

first among the voters will be Re- 

monstra then! 

She'll distance even suffragists in haste the 
vote to meet, 


And 


| P p 
And, as the cant expression runs, ‘will get 


there with both feet.’ 

I feel it in my heart of hearts, with real pro- 
phetiec thrill, 

That she will represent me yet on top of 
Beacon Hill. 

It may be in the Lower House or in the 
Senate Hall, 

Or, stranger things have happened, as Gov’- 
nor, over all. 

I never shall remonstrate, for I know her 
worth and skill, : 

But labor all the harder for the woman suf- 
frage bill. [Applause.) 

MRS. CHENEY’S ADDRESS, 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney said, in part: 


It pays one for the pain of standing here 
to look over this beautiful audience. So 
many good texts have been suggested to- 
night that I hardly know which to take; 
but I thank Dr. Lorimer for that word 
‘‘working girl.” 

I picked up a book on Turkey the other 
day, which said that the women in Tur- 
key were well off, better than they are 
here. Lam always glad to know that my 
fellow-creatures are well off; and as I had 
spent some sympathy on ‘Turkish women, 
I read on to see what the author of the 
book, a woman, had to say about them. 
She described their diamonds and their 
dresses, and said that, above all, they 
never worked, What a paradise for Mas- 
sachusetts women! Which of us would 
not rather be reduced to the ranks of 
scrubwomen, and be put down before a 
good dirty tloor? The writer went on to 
say, ‘‘Of course, they have slaves.’”’ Then 
I thought of a young girl friend of mine, 
who told me she knew absolutely nothing 
about this question of woman suffrage. 
She never worked; and wherever that is 
the case with women, they must have 
slaves. When women neither know nor 
care anything about this movement, they 
do not know the condition of the working 
girls. 

The book went on to say that the Turks 
are the best husbands in the world; that 
they have no clubs, and all their joy is to go 
home and play with their wives and chil- 
dren. I wondered if that was Massachu- 
setts women's idea of the best possible 
husbands, men whose only delight is to 
play with their wives, or men who delight 
to work with them at the noblest causes? 
The Massachusetts man comes home from 
his club, and is glad to have his wife come 
home from her club too, and then they talk 
over what they both have heard. Goethe 
says, ‘‘We seem to love the man; but we 
love with him the noblest and the best.” 
Mrs. Cheney closed with an earnest appeal 
for the Suffrage Bazar. 

MRS. BEEDY’S ADDRESS. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, the delegate 
from the Maine W. S. A., said in part: 

This is reversing the Scriptural order, 
and not keeping tue best wine till the last. 
But you are now up on such heights that 
you need something simple before you 
go home to sleep. 

Emerson says that an institution is only 
“the lengthened shadow of an individual.”’ 
I have been thinking how much of the 
equal suffrage cause is the lengthened 
shadow of the pioneer women of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially of that beautiful 
woman who is so much loved and so ten- 
derly remembered in Maine, Lucy Stone. 
As I sat this morning looking at her pic- 
ture and at the face of her niece, I thought 
of the last time I saw her, at the reception 
given by the West End Club in Chicago, 
when she stood on a white fur rug, and 
all the women crowded around to shake 
hands with her. She never looked so 
beautiful. 

As the representative of Maine to night, 
I want to tell you of one Maine mother. 
In the early days, she followed her hus- 
band through the woods with an axe in 
one hand and a gun in the other; and 
after their home in the wilderness was 
built, they studied the Bible together. 
One of her descendants said to me, “My 
friends say I must tell you that al- 
though I am not a suffragist, my ancestor 
was.’ Another of those early Maine 
mothers was the wife of the first select- 
man of one of our towns, the man who 
founded Penobscot. He excited won- 
der because he kept the town accounts so 
well, although he was a_ hard-working 
man with little spare time. Later the 
secret came to light. He always had the 
selectmen hold the last meeting of the 
season, the one at which the accounts 
were presented, at his house. Before 
they proceeded to business, his wife gaye 
them a fine dinner; and while they were 
eating it, she straightened out the ac- 
counts. Such were the early mothers of 
Maine; and such is the spirit of the women 
from whom we draw our inheritance. 
(Applause.) 

ADDRESS OF MRS, BEEMAN. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, president of 

the Vermont W. S. A., said in part: 


I am not so foolish as to think that 


every change is progress, but I believe | 





that this change will be. First, it will be 
of great advantage to the women; and, 
second, the nation needs us. I would 
never lift my hand for it if it were to 
benefit myself alone. But I believe that 
the nation needs the help and influence of 
womanhood. Let us learn a little from 
our enemies. What are their arguments? 
That it would destroy the home, and that 
women do not want to vote. If marriage 
in America meant imprisonment within 
the four walls of a home, the first argu- 
ment might be true; but we know it is 
not so. Women already go to all sorts of 
societies. and share in a variety of inter- 
ests. Then, why assume that adding one 
more, interest in her country, would de- 
stroy the home? Such an argument shows 
the weakness of the opposition. It is 
fashion and frivolity that are the great 
enemies of the home. But it is said that 
women do not want to vote. How do you 
know? In the full suffrage States they 
vote as generally as the men. If women 
do not vote when they are enfranchised, 
nobody will be harmed. 

I was amused by reading, the other day, 
in a Montpelier paper opposed to woman 
suffrage, a paragraph to this effect: “The 
city clerk is away, and in his absence his 
wife will attend to the duties of his office.” 
If she had been elected by the city of 
Montpelier to fill that office, she would 
have been accused of neglecting her home; 
but when her husband is off fishing, it is 
considered all right for her to perform the 
duties. 

I have not the slightest ill will toward 
men. When I think of my noble father, 
my good husband, and my three sons, 
who I hope will do something in the 
world, such a feeling would be impossible. 
Neither do I believe in oppressing men. 
A member of the Vermont Legislature 
said his wife had forbidden him to vote 
for the equal suffrage bill, and he was 
afraid that if he did he should not get his 
Thanksgiving turkey. I should not wish 
my husband to be afraid to vote accord- 
ing to his convictions. This is not a 
movement of antagonism to men. The 
work of the world is a copartnership in 
which men and women are equally inter- 
ested. (Applause.) 

A greeting was read from Lady Henry 
Somerset, assuring the New England W. 
S. A. of her “sympathy and hearty sup- 
port in the work,” also the following let- 
ter from Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett: 

LETTER FROM MRS, FAWCETT. 
2 GOWER STREET, LONDON, | 
May 10, 1897. § 
To the President of the N. k. W S. A.: 

Dear Madam: It gratifies us very much, 
here in England, to hear of the steady 
progress being made in the United States 
in the direction of obtaining the admission 
of women to the electoral franchise. We 
should rejoice in your progress, even if it 
were without effect upon our own; but we 
naturally rejoice in it all the more when 
we feel that your success helps us in the 
efforts we are making in similar direc- 
tions, and I believe that you have a corre- 
sponding feeling in regard to us, and that 
thus a bond of union is created which I 
trust will be strengthened as time goes on. 

Wishing you all success in your work, 
believe me, dear Madam, yours very 
faithfully, 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 

It was announced that this was Mrs. 
Howe’s 78th birthday. Mrs. Howe was 
enthusiastically cheered, the audience 
rising and waving their handkerchiefs, 
and she was presented with a magnificent 
bouquet of roses. Mrs. Howe, in return- 
ing thanks, expressed the hope that wom- 
en would have suffrage before she was 
eighty. The singing of the doxology 
closed a most successful Festival. 

-_<-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHAT THE REGIMENT DID. 


‘‘What is the use of having swords and 
drums and guns and belts and soldier caps 
and flags if we don’t have a war?’ said 
Billy Brown. 

‘I’ve thought that myself,”’ said Johnny 
Jackson. The other boys had all thought 
the same, it seems, when they compared 
notes. 

“IT don’t think a real one would be 
nice,’ said Sandy Stevens. ‘‘We might 
get killed, and then our mothers would 
make a fuss; but I’d like just a make- 
believe war. The boys over the hill 
might be the other side if they had uni- 
forms, and would fight.” 

“They'd fight fast enough,’’ Maurice 
Martin said. ‘‘But they'd make it a real 
fight; they have no idea of fun.” 

‘*Besides,’’ said Sallie Martin, the only 
girl present, ‘‘we are forbidden to play 
with them. They throw stones at shop 
windows and break the street lamps; but 
I tell you what we can do; we can havea 
procession.” 

“We boys could,” said one of the boys. 
“Girls couldn't.” 
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| to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
| disease that science has been able to cure 

in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
| Hall's Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, 
requires aconstitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address 
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“Yes, she can—so there!’ said her 
brother Maurice. 

“Yes, lcan. I can be vivanditre,”’ said 
Sallie. “I read a lovely story the other 
day of a girl who was vivandiére. She 
went with the army everywhere, and she 
carried a little barrel full of water, and a 
tin thing to drink out of, strapped on her 
back; and when a soldier was wounded 
and fell down, she ran and gave him a 
drink, and did what she could for him. 
And one day she was wounded herself, 
and all the soldiers cried. And the Em- 
peror Napoleon gave her a beautiful cross 
and ribbon. I'll get my bicycle cap and a 
little red pail full of water and atin cup, 
and be the vivandiére.”’ 

Every one agreed to that, and pretty 
soon the sound of a drum anda whistle 
made all the ladies who sat sewing at 
their windows look into the village street 
to see the procession, 

The boys straightened themselves up, 
and kept step well. It was quite a nice 
little drum corps, considering. One or 
two ladies said: ‘‘Why, the idea! A 
little girl marching with the boys; that 
doesn’t seem nice.’’ But others, who 
knew the Martins, said, ‘‘Sallie and Mau- 
rice are twins; they always play together.” 

The day was bright, and the sky blue. 
It was very pleasant to march; and they 
did not go over the hill, but turned down 
to the road that ran about the lake. It 
was a very small lake, some people would 
call it a pond; but it was very pretty. 
There were willow-trees all about it, and 
lots of geese and ducks swimming over it; 
and sitting under one of the willows was 
a little girl in a turkey-red frock and a 
white cap, who was eating a large piece 
of cake. She lived in a pretty cottage not 
far away, and her mother allowed her to 
go near the lake to play; for she was very 
good, and never did what she was told not 
to do. 

Now, geese are very pretty to look at on 
the water—almost as pretty as swans. 
But, if you go by the rule of “Handsome 
is that handsome does,"’ you cannot ad- 
mire geese so much, for they have very 
bad tempers; and among those geese on 
the lake was one dreadful old goose, who 
had been swimming slower and slower, 
and at last stopped altogether, and came 
waddling up on land, hissing and bending 
his head, and making straight for the spot 
where the dear little girl sat eating her 
cake. Perhaps all he wanted was the 
cake, but he looked just as if he meant to 
eat her; and, as wherever this old goose 
went others were sure to follow, up on 
shore came half a dozen geese, and began 
to hiss and beat their wings. A goose 
could break the arm of a child like that 
with its wing, and hurt it also with its 
beak. 

All the boys of the regiment knew that; 
and Johnny Jackson, the boy who was 
captain, understood just what to do. 

“Double quick!’’ he shouted. ‘Lower 
bayonets! Charge!’’ And the next min- 
ute the little army charged upon the 
geese. 

Then there was a time indeed! Every 
one of the great white things uttered a 
dreadful cry, a sort of “Cronk! Cronk! 
Cronk!” And the old leader rushed back 
into the lake, with all his followers after 
him. 

Meanwhile Sallie had hurried to the 
little child in the red frock. The child, 
frightened almost to death, was crying 
bitterly; but, when Sallie put her arms 
about her and wiped away her tears, and 
picked up the cake she had dropped, and 
gave her a cup of water, she felt better. 
But she clung to Sallie’s hand, and said 
she wanted to ‘“‘go to mamma;”’ and Sal- 
lie cried out: 

“Come, boys! Now you've routed the 
enemy, form an escort and let us take 
this darling home.’’ 

“All right!’’ shouted the boys. 

“Form a hollow square, and put the 
ladies in the middle!’’ cried Captain 
Jackson. ‘This they did, and marched up 
toward the house. As they reached the 
porch, the mother of the child came out 
to meet them. She caught the little one 
in her arms, and asked what was the mat- 
ter. 





‘‘Doosy run at me, and sojers save me, 








“fam much obliged to all the soldiers,’ 
said the lady. ‘That is the mission of 
soldiers, to protect the weak and helpless. 
I am glad we have our little standing 
army in this village, and I must have the 
pleasure of entertaining it.”’ 

Then she made them all sit down on the 
porch, and went into the house and 
brought out a great cake and a pitcher of 
milk, and made them all eat and drink as 
much as they would. Then she took Sal- 
lie’s pail, and went into the house, and 
brought it out full of sweet, ripe cherries. 

And the boys said, ‘*Thank you, ma’am,” 
and ‘‘Good-by,” and gave three cheers.— 
New York Ledger. 
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trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of ste: ling worth for girls by well 
known and popular authors Bright and interesting 
narratives, full of life, action and interest 


The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself 

Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 

trated Price $1 00 each 

‘The volumes included in this series tend to increase 
the spirit of patriotism and good citizenship, the 
series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 


Choice Stories of Adventure 
25 Titles Each Volume comaiote in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies Illus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
_ A series of carefully selected books of adventure 
in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 
ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
abvve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston: 
TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 

stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City. N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


‘¢ An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 


Uniform 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JourNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


20S 


PATRIOTIC MEMORIES. 


Massachusetts has had during the past 
few days an unprecedented stirring of 
great historic memories. Governor Brad- 
ford’s long-exiled manuscript was pre- 
sented to Governor Wolcott with eloquent 
addresses worthy of the occasion; and 
before the echoes of noble oratory had 
died away, the unveiling of the Shaw 
monument came to renew the patriotic 
speeches and to fill the streets with gleam- 
ing bayonets and the air with martial 
music. 

Thousands of hearts have been honestly 
thrilled and uplifted by reading the quoted 
words of Governor Bradford, and seeing 
the torn battle flags, and recalling the 
heroic memories of two great struggles 
for human liberty and equal rights. But 
what are the thrill and the uplift worth, 
if they do not nerve us to fresh effort in 
the struggle for liberty and equal rights 
that is still going on in our own day? It 
is “the everlasting conflict,’ and every 
human soul is compelled to take sides. It 
must either side actively with the right, 
or actively against it, or else passively let 
the weight of its inertia be thrown on the 
side of the wrong. 

Some of those who took part in the two 
celebrations were thoroughly worthy to 
do it, because they are gallantly fighting 
the battle of progress against conservatism 
in their own day and generation. But 
among those who came to do honor to the 
reformers of the past were others whose 
faces are set against all the reforms of the 
present; who look upon every advance in 
the direction of equal human rights with 
dilettante indifference or downright hos- 
tility. One could not help mentally apply- 
ing to them the words that Lowell puts 
into the mouth of the ghost of Miles 
Standish: 

They talk about their Pilgrim blood, 
Their “birthright high and holy!” 
A mountain stream that ends in mud 

Methinks is melancholy! 

There is something base about luxuriat- 
ing in noble emotion without carrying it 
out into noble action. Especially is it 
humiliating to see men and women cele- 
brating their heroic ancestors while they 
contemptuously repudiate all the princi- 
ples that made their ancestors great. 
Theodore Winthrop, another brilliant 
young soldier who, like Col. Shaw, was 
struck down in the beginning of the war, 
wrote: 

It isa mighty influence when the por- 
trait of a noble forefather puts its eye on 
one who wears his name, and says, by the 
language of an unchanging look: “I was 
a Radical in my day; be thou the same in 
thine! I turned my back upon the old 
tyrannies and heresies, and struck for the 
new liberties and beliefs; my liberty and 
belief are doubtless already tyranny and 
heresy to thine age; strike thou for the 
new! I worshipped the purest God of 
my generation; it may be that a purer God 
is revealed to thine; worship him with 
thy whole heart.” 

It is good to honor the forefathers, 

But we make their truth our falsehood, 
thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while 

our tender spirits flee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which 
drove them across the sea. 

Senator Hoar said years ago that the 
Woman Suffrage Associations are the only 
societies which are fully entitled to take 
part in such celebrations, since they are 
the only ones that believe in carrying out 
to their logical conclusion the principles of 
our fathers. While the bands played, and 
the people cheered, and the procession 
marched, Lowell’s question was sounding 
solemnly in some women’s hearts: 

Turn those steps toward past or future that 
make Plymouth Rock sublime? 
A. 6. 2B. 
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HAVE WOMEN A GRIEVANCE? 


A friend asks, ‘‘What are the political, 
social, financial, and educational disabil- 
ities of women in Massachusetts?” To 
give them in detail within the limits of an 
editorial would be impossible. I will 
enumerate a few: 

1. Political: Women are taxed without 
representation and governed without con- 
sent, although they are citizens of the 
United States and of the State in which 
they reside. They are sliowed to vote 


only for school committee, and even for 
that they do not have, in the town meet 





ings, any convenient opportunity of ex- 


pressing their preferences. The nomi- 
nations, moreover, in most of our towns 
and cities, are arranged beforehand, in 
caucuses to which women are not invited. 
They have absolutely no voice in munici- 
pal, county, State, or national elections, 
nor can they vote for or against the 
licensing of the sale of liquor. Even on 
the school boards women usually are not 
represented, and are always ina minority. 

2. Social: Public opinion does not en- 
courage women to take a leading part in 
public affairs. Work which is considered 
honorable in men is thought otherwise in 
women. Any attempt on women’s part 
to effect needed reforms in church or 
State is made at a disadvantage. It is ex- 
pected that married women will defer in 
all such matters to their husband’s opin- 
ions and wishes. The standard of morals 
is not the same for both sexes. The social 
position of men is not seriously affected 
by vices which, if even suspected in wom- 
en, are visited with social proscription. 

3. Educational: In literary and profes- 
sional opportunities women in New Eng- 
land stand nearly on an equality. But 
from industrial training women are still 
almost wholly excluded. In the mechanic 
arts, in the use of tools, in the ability to 
learn and engage in trades (except that of 
setting type), women have as yet no foot- 
hold whatever. 

4. Financial: Women do not receive equal 
pay for equal work. They are excluded 
by public opinion from almost all highly 
paid positions, and from almost all sala- 
ried public offices. Even in pursuits open 
to them, they are expected to do the 
drudgery, to perform the cheap work, to 
till the laborious and poorly paid positions. 

Even as teachers they cannot, as a rule, 
hold the highly paid and responsible po- 
sitions. The majority of the Boston 
school board has this winter refused to 
appoint qualified women as masters and 
sub-masters, on the ground of their sex. 
The average pay of the women school 
teachers of Massachusetts is less than one 
third the average pay of the male school 
teachers. These financial disabilities rob 
the women who work for a living outside 
of their homes of fully one-half of what 
men get who are similarly circumstanced, 
Shut out by custom and prejudice from 
the more highly paid occupations, women 
are unable to combine, as men combine, 
to raige the rate of their wages. A ma- 
jority of women marry, and while married 
men accumulate fortunes in industrial 
pursuits, their wives, absorbed in domestic 
and family cares, are legally entitled only 
to food, clothing, and medicine suitable 
to their station. And when the husband 
dies, the widow has a life use of only one- 
third of his real estate, while the widower, 
when the wife dies, has a life interest 
in the whole of her real estate. The 
husband is the sole legal guardian of the 
children, and so long as the parents live 
together, he has their sole custody and con- 
trol. In case of a legal separation, the 
wife has to ask the courts to give her their 
custody and abide by the award. In only 
eight States have husbands and wives 
equal rights in their minor children. 

Hon. George A. O. Ernst has just com- 
piled an accurate and admirable book en- 
titled ‘‘The Legal Status of Women in 
Massachusetts,’’ price $2. Every woman 
ought to study it. 

Women are subject to laws made and 
administered solely by men. Policemen, 
lawyers, judges, juries, and executioners 
are men. All the great moral and ma- 
terial interests of the country—tariff, cur- 
rency, finance, taxation, marriage, divorce, 
liquor license, the acquirement, possession, 
and inheritance of property, are set- 
tled by men alone, leaving the women out. 
It is an injustice so monstrous that only 
the force of habit conceals its enormity. 

H. B. B. 
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TWO MORE OBJECT-LESSONS. 


Two more State Legislatures, during 
the past few days, have furnished object- 
lessons upon the need of woman suffrage. 

In the Illinois House of Representatives, 
in a wrangle about the revenue bill, an at- 
tempt was made to drag the Speaker from 
the chair, and in the riot which ensued 
furniture was smashed, waste-baskets 
hurled across the hall, one member se- 
verely wounded by an ink-bottle aimed at 
the Speaker, and another, who tried to 
pound heads with a wooden mallet, forced 
to the floor with others on top of him. 
Members pulled off their coats and stood 
on top of their desks, stamping and ges- 
ticulating wildly, while everybody shouted 
himself hoarse and a ‘free-for-all fight’’ 
was only prevented by the action of a few 
cool-headed members. The Union Signal 
says: 

The disturbance lasted an hour and a 
quarter, and was heard six blocks away. 
And yet they say women ought not to vote 
because they are s9 emotional! 


In Michigan, the Detroit Tribune says: 


The Legislature broke up in the wildest 
confusion at midnight. There was a bom- 
barding of papers, an assault upon the 
Senate, and a general case of mob rule. 





.. « Representative Sawyer was chased 
across the desks like a wildcat by several 


of the Representatives. Speaker Gordon 


rapped for order, and the response was a | 


fusillade of white paper that fell about 
him like snow, while the members fired 


paper files and journals at one another as | 


though demented. Some one moved an 
adjournment for fifteen minutes, and it 
was carried, and then the House rushed 
over to the Senate to bombard that con- 
servative body, but the Senate doors were 
closed, and the House members had 
trouble in gaining admission. They got 
it, however, and cleaned out the Senate, 
and returned to the House to play boy 
with the fag end of bills that a few mem- 
bers were silly enough to try to pass at 
the last moment. 


not control the tlood. 
Commenting on this scene, the Detroit 
Free Press says: 


Unintentionally, perhaps, the recent 
Legislature furnished one of the strongest 
conceivable arguments in support of giv- 
ing women the same right to serve the 
people in a representative capacity that 
has been arrogated to men exclusively. It 
is conceivable, of course, that a Senate 
composed of women might prove as in- 
efficient in the matter of legislation as the 
masculine Senate did; but it is not con- 


ceivable that there would be any such | 


display as there was of horse-play and 
vandalism at the close of the session if 
there had been women present and par- 
ticipating. Men who have no respect for 
themselves have some for women, or at all 
events they are ashamed to act like riotous 
hoodlums in the presence of the gentler 
sex. If there had been half-a-dozen wom- 
en senatresses at Lansing on the day of 
adjournment, the State would not find it- 
self to-day the possessor of a seriously 
damaged portrait of Lafayette, and the 
male members of the body would be re- 
garded by their fellow-men and _ con- 
stituents with considerably less contempt 
than they now are. 


‘‘Women senatresses’’ suggests the old 
lady in Charles Reade’s novel, ‘‘A Woman- 
Hater,’’ who said she did not like ‘‘female 
she-doctoresses.’’ But there is sound com- 
mon sense in the Free Press editorial. 

In the statement put forth a few days 
ago by the Women’s Civic Federation of 
Denver and the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, there is a passage which may 
serve as a commentary on these incidents. 
The Denver women say: 


An interesting fact has lately been noted 
in regard to the relative dignity of the two 
houses of our Legislature. The lower 
house outranks the Senate in the serious 
decorum of legislative deliberation. The 
few women who sit as members in the 
representative hall of our beautiful Colo- 
rado capitol seem unconsciously to im- 
pose upon its proceedings a greater regard 
for the amenities of speech and conduct 
than is observed in the upper house, where 
there are, as yet, no women to be con- 
sidered. A.S.B. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

The Armenian husband and wife men- 
tioned in last week’s WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
have now found work. Another Armenian 
husband and wife have arrived. They 
are excellent people. The husband's 
goodness is praised in the highest terms 
by all who know him. He speaks some 
English. They are willing to do anything, 
but have not been used to manual labor, 
and would not be equal to heavy work. 
They would be thoroughly trustworthy 
persons to take charge of an empty house 
during the summer; or they could divide 
the housework of a family between them. 

There are two bright boys of fifteen 
who wish to work for their board while 
learning English, and a few young men 
available for house or farm work. 

Ae te Bs 





CLOTHING FOR REFUGEES. 


Two more Armenian families destitute 
of clothing have arrived. Any one in 
Boston or vicinity who has partly-worn 
clothes or shoes to give away is invited to 
send a card to the WomMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park Street, and the things will 
be called for. Clothing for men, women, 
or children will be acceptable. A. s. B. 


=-_-- 


THE BRADFORD BOOK. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Doubtless the men who did the talking 
at the State House when the Bradford 
book was handed over are well satisfied 
with their performance. They are fine 
men personally to look at, and gracious to 
meet, while their records are of the tibre 
that stands wear. We are all proud of 
them, and this screed is not pencilled in a 


Speaker Gordon even, | 
with all his dignity and authority, could | 


Why, if she had given him that point, 
he would have worked it in, there is no 
| doubt of it! Senator Hoar is always our 
friend—he has proved it on many a field, 
and what he said of Queen Victoria 
couldn’t be excelled, but it was in my 
heart to wish that he had ‘‘enlarged”’ a 
little on the women-folk who in that 
awful transit endured more hardships 
than, in the nature of the case, the men 
could possibly have done. 

As for our stately Ambassador, if he 
had been the least bit ‘‘prompted” I feel 
sure he would have framed a sentence or 
two into his well-built speech that 
would have given a little hint that ‘‘the 
world was made for women, too.” For 
American men are the most generous in 
the world, and a thousand times when 
women are ignored, it is their own fault. 
For instance, | cannot think that, after 
they had made their speeches at the State 
House, these gentlemen and their friends 
| would have adjourned to an evening ban- 
quet to which not a woman was invited, 
if only the intimation had been quietly 
and courteously conveyed to them that 
| representatives of the sisterhood would 
like to join in the happy festivities of that 
| occasion. And how their very costumes 
would have brightened it — how their 
handsome faces would have set it off! 
The black coats need the bright colors; 
there was something lacking at the ban- 
quet in the symphony of color, in the 
orchestra of sound; bass voices grow 
monotonous at last. It seems to me a 
thousand pities that we unthinkingly ban- 
ish so much that is winsome from the 
picture of our public life by banishing the 
most attractive beings that the world 
holds. Some day it will not be so, but we 
shall bring all the rich fruits of life to 
adorn our civic pageantries, and that will 
be a happy day for the great, kind family 
of man. A LOOKER-ON IN VENICE. 

Cambridye, Mass. 
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OUR COMING CITIZENS. 

One end-of-the-century marvel is the 
development of young people’s organiza- 
tions in the churches—the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, 
Young People’s Union, etc. From a little 
meeting in a parlor, less than a score of 
years ago, the movement has spread from 
denomination to denomination, from State 
to State, from country to country, until its 
strength is about three millions, and it has 
‘girdled the earth.’’ Moreover, it is a 
permanent movement. Its soldiers are 
on the forward march, gaining strength, 
courage and confidence, proud of their 
colors, and intent on proving their faith 
through good works. The influence and 
effect upon the next century of this won- 
derful uprising of the young people is be- 
yond the power of prophecy. 

Two features of this movement have a 
special bearing upon the ‘‘woman ques- 
tion’”’ in its most comprehensive form. 
First, these young people’s societies in 
this country, whatever name they may 
bear, are composed of young men and 
young women on equal terms of member- 
ship. They meet, plan, and work as com- 
rades, looking upward and going forward 
“In His Name.” 

This is taken for granted as the right 
way, except in some places in the South, 
where some of the clergy have denounced 
it as a forerunner of the abomination of 
woman suffrage. The Presbyterian Synod 
of Texas, last fall, had an excited discus- 
sion, in which the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor was objected to be- 
cause its constitution allows its women 
members to take some other part than 
singing in the public exercises. The 
organization of Westminster Leagues, con- 
formable to Presbyterian standards, was 
urged, in which ‘‘males, and not femaies, 
should attend the general assemblages.” 
Speedy action was urged by another mem- 
ber in order to stop the organizing already 
going on in accordance with Christian 
Endeavor principles. He declared, ‘‘The 
teachings of these advocates of womanism 
are doing much harm.’ But the matter 
was deferred for further consideration, 








carping spirit; but somehow, as I read | 


their speeches, thoughts came to me ‘*be- 
tween the lines,’’ after this fashion: 


Suppose Mrs. Wolcott had said to her | 


} 


husband that morning: ‘Roger, would it | 


not be a graceful tribute to England and 
to women if you should refer to Mrs. 
Hemans's ‘Landing of the Pilgrims’? It 
seems to me these lines would come in 
admirably and have a special appropri- 
ateness from one so handsome and gallant 
as my husband: 

“*There was woman's fearless eye, 

Lit by her soul's deep truth ; 


There was manhood’s brow, serene and high, 
And the fiery heart of youth.’ ”’ 


| gatherings. 


and presumably the young people are 
coming on. The Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is 
doing so, at least; for at the Kentucky 
State meeting, recently held, the young 
women took a prominent part, and Miss 
Jennie McClarty, of Owensboro, was 
elected a vice-president, and Miss Belle 
Proctor, of Litchfield, treasurer. Within 
the remembrance of middle-aged women, 
it was customary for women’s missionary 
societies to have a man as treasurer, be- 
cause of a belief that women were incapa- 
ble of attending to the duties of that 
office. 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, president of the 
Society of Christian Endeavor, writing 
from Berlin to the Morning Star of this 
city, some time since, called attention to 
the fact that in Continental Europe it is 
an almost unheard-of thing for young men 
and women to mingle freely in religious 
He regards the results of 











— 
this restriction as “‘little less than calam. 


itous.’’ He says in part: 


The mingling of young men and women 


| in religious meetings and the social gather. 


ings of the church, their joint work on 
committees and in choirs, and other ASg0.- 
ciations of the same sort, influence both 
sexes for good. The young men become 
more chivalrous, more genuinely polite 
less conceited about their own Supreme 
abilities, and more reverent of womankind 
in general; while the young women de. 
velop self-reliance and womanly cong. 
dence, and a courage in working for their 
Lord and Master which is entirely in cop. 
sonance with the gentle modesty of their 
sex. 

Perhaps the most important result of 
this religious codperation and coéducation 
of the sexes in religious work, is the 
increase among the young men of rever. 
ence for womankind. This is a conspic. 
uous and notable feature of Anglo-Saxon 
races. Who can say how much of it jg 
due to the unrestrained freedom of inter. 
course which our churches have fostered? 
Said a young man in Paris to me, not long 
ago, ‘‘Most of the young men in this city 
look upon every young woman asa hunter 
looks upon adeer. She is to be pursued 
and captured if possible, and few have 
any idea of the high and exalted chivalry 
of an uncorrupted manhood.” 

Not only in France, but in all Continen. 
tal Europe, this same idea prevails. This 
‘*hunted deer’”’ idea granted, it is natural 
that the girls and young ladies in every 
respectable family should be kept close 
locked in a safe family paddock. They 
must not go out without a chaperone. It 
is a scandal for them to attend the same 
religious meeting with their own brothers, 
if some other girls’ brothers also happen 
to be present; and so, from first to last, 
from opening girlhood to marriage, this 
miserable system of exclusion and espion- 
age prevails, while the youth who are 
kept away so zealously from the other 
young men’s sisters, grow more and more 
corrupt in their imaginings and desires, 
- . + The Christian Endeavor Society 
glories in the fact that it is not a young 
man’s society, or a young woman’s soci- 
ety, but a young people’s society, and one 
of the special blessings which I believe it 
has conferred upon the world is the unit- 
ing of manly force and womanly tact in 
the work of Christ and the Church. More 
than anything else is this needed, not only 
in the Orient, but in all Continental coun- 
tries, and the Society has a large mission 
to perform as God opens the way for it in 
these lands. 


With the indefatigable leader of the 
society holding and promulgating these 
views, and with its American graduates 
going forth to all the lands as evangelical 
and medical missionaries, it is easy to see 
that through its fundamental principle of 
the equality of the sexes, the sisterhood 
of woman will eventually be universally 
recognized, and ‘“‘the ecclesiastical eman- 
cipation of women,’ to use Miss Wil- 
lard’s felicitous phrase, will be accom- 
plished. 

The second significant feature of the 
movement is the growth and vigor of its 
department of good citizenship. Young 
men and women study and discuss to- 
gether the principles of government, the 
problems of cities, and political issues. 
They take a hand in local affairs, seeking 
and striving for the best interests of the 
community, the schools, and the home. 
They are in training for conscientious 
citizenship. They are growing accus- 
tomed to working together on equal terms 
in public affairs. Moreover, they are look- 
ing forward to the time when they shall 
be able to express their convictions 
through the ballot. It is being ingrained, 
not aggressively, but steadily, in the very 
being of this host of American young 
people, that women are to vote. 

The Golden Rule of May 27 printed 
‘‘Memorial Day Messages’? from a num- 
ber of distinguished men and from two 
no less distinguished women. These two 
wisely used their opportunity. Under the 
caption, “‘A Word to Young Women,” 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore wrote in part: 


Never since the world began have 
women been so honored, so loved, 8° 
trusted, so privileged, and so free, as here 
in America. Let us admit this, while 
protesting against the curtailment of 
freedom and opportunity, of which our 
brothers have the fullest measure. For 
this wrong hastens to its overthrow. And 
a great undercurrent is bearing women 
into larger life and higher fields of effort. 
What they do, and what they are, is t0 
tell, as never before, on the national char- 
acter. 

Then let oar young women, as well as 
our young men, acquaint themselves with 
the great questions that engage the atten- 
tion of our Government, which are dis- 
cussed in legislatures, congresses, and in 
the leading papers of the day. Let them 
discuss in their clubs and societies the 
social and educatiunal movements of the 
day, and their bearing on the future 0 
the nation. Let them inform themselves 
concerning the great social and section 
wrongs that should be righted, with the 
great reforms that are battling against 
injustice, and the needed legislation that 
is pending and tardily progressing. These 
matters can be made as interesting 4 
Greek literature or modern art, a0 sof 
fascinating as the everlasting novel. Brie 
political monographs, terse, clear, 4% 
compact, are prepared by specialists e 
college professors for the instruction © 
our young legal voters. Let them ar 
into the studies of their sisters, who bi 
find some knowledge of the great pre 
lems with which a nation wrestles ” 
powerful a tonic mentally as are, phys! 
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is Always 
the Cheapest. 


Spring and Summer Suits for $ 

@ Menand Boys who dress well. 3 

+ i to- 
Quality talks—So does up-to 
date Style. Prices Fair for First- 
Class Ready-to-Wear Clothing. 





MACULLAR, PARKER COMPANY, 
400 Washington Street. 
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cally, the outdoor games they share with 
their brothers. 

Miss Frances E. Willard said to all 
Christian Endeavorers: 


It is the inmost belief of my heart con- 
cerning you that you cannot serve your 
native land in any better way than by 
being personally total abstainers from 
alcoholic stimulants and tobacco, and 
casting your ballots against the liquor 
traffic. Whoever does this, and keeps on 
doing it from youth to age, has proved 
himself a patriot. Since women already 
yote on the educational question in twenty- 
six of our States, and enjoy the municipal 
pallot in one and the full franchise in four, 
my definition of a patriot’s duty need not 
be differently expressed for them, for 
under the gentle Gospel’s influence we 
have happily come to an age in which we 
begin to understand that ‘‘the world was 
made for women, too.” 

The souls of those who stand on the 
mountain tops are filled with hope, for in 
these young men and women, organized 
for lofty purpose and patriotic endeavor, 
they see the conscientious citizens and 
voters of the twentieth century. 

F. M. A. 


Lreeeeee 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

Many of the women’s clubs in Massachu- 
setts are engaging in practical matters of 
general interest and benefit; Cantabrigia 
of Cambridge is following up its work for 
the protection of the birds, begun in a 
large mass-meeting recently, by inviting 
Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, the ornitholo- 
gist, to give a course of lectures, under its 
auspices, on ‘How to Know Our Common 
Birds.’ The club virtually gives these 
lectures to Cambridge, as all the teachers 
in the city are invited to attend as guests, 
and people in general may obtain tickets 
through club members at a nominal price. 
The course opened May 25. There are to be 
ten talks, illustrated by stuffed specimens, 
and they will follow generally on alter- 
nate afternoons. The Woman’s Club of 
Revere has raised $2,185 for the Revere 
Public Library building fund. The Dan- 
vers Woman’s Club has sent $100 to the 
Armenians, subscribed for two shares in 
the Invalid Aid Society, offered a prize of 
$15 for the best English composition to 
the high school scholars, and is maintain- 
ing a free kindergarten. The Newton- 
ville Woman’s Guild has voted to continue 
its yearly subscription of $300 for a free 
bed in the Newton Hospital, and also to 
contribute $25 toward the Mary B. Claflin 
memorial scholarship which the Society 
for the Extension of University Education 
is trying to establish. 

The second annual meeting of the Con- 
gress of Clubs of the Women of Texas 
was held lately at Houston. The object 
ofthe papers prepared was to encourage 
Texas literature, and the programme 
would have reflected credit on the older 
clubs of the East. The entire effort did 
justice to Texas talent and Texas writers. 

The Jane Club of Hull House, Chicago 
(named for Miss Jane Addams), will take 
advantage of the accommodations at Rock- 
ford Summer School for the vacation. 
This will be managed by Miss Ellen G. 
Starr, of Hull House. As it did last year, 
Rockford College has again given the use 
of its house and grounds for Miss Ad- 
dams’ summer school for self-supporting 
young women. The rates for board and 
tuition are as low as they can be made and 
yet leave the institution self-supporting 
and free from any charitable aspect. The 
Lakeside Country Club is another branch 
of Hull House summer work. This fur- 
nishes a home for mothers and children 
during the heated term. It is intended 
for the “neighbors” near Hull House, and 
fifty persons can be accommodated at one 
time. Last summer 200 people found rest 
and enjoyment at the Country Club. Most 
of these were the wives and children of 
Poor laboring men, who otherwise would 
have suffered greatly for a breath of fresh 
air. Numbers of sickly children were 
cared for, and are eager to go again. The 
Cost is only $1.50 for an adult and $1 fora 
child. The work of the house, except the 
Cooking, is done on the codperative plan 
by the members of the club. 

Thirteen of the fifteen charter members 
of the Woman's Club of Orange, N. J., 
Were present at the club’s silver anniver- 
‘ary on May 19. Mrs. Louisa Lord Riley, 





! 
the founder, was one of the guests of | light. Her endowment of a library of 
honor, and sat beside the president, Mrs. liberal literature is but an earnest of what 


Juliet C. Cushing. The Rev. 
Brown Blackwell, the first speaker, spoke 
on **The World as I Knew It Fifty Years 
Ago.’ Mrs. Sarah M. Johnson, a former 


tun W. Mabie, in his address on ‘*The New 
America,’”’ reviewed epochs in American 
history, predicting better literature and 
better Government as the result of the 
development of the national feeling now 
growing. Miss Susan Hayes Ward, of 
Newark, deprecated the desecration of 
natural beauty caused by road overseers 
who cut down the bushes along country 
roads, and by the sign painter who covers 
rocks with advertisements. A clever club 
prophecy was given by Mrs. Marion Cou- 
thouy Smith. F. M. A. 





PRESS POINTS. 


The women of British Columbia failed 
by the lack of only two votes to receive 
the suffrage at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture. Such a defeat means victory next 
time.—Golden Rule. 

In twenty-eight States women can vote 
for directors of school boards. Missouri 
is not one of this number, but has taken a 
half-step in this direction. While our 
women cannot vote, the men can elect a 
woman a member of the school board, if 
these masculine voters are so inclined. 
This is a half-step in the right direction. 
If there is anybody in the world more in- 
tensely and profoundly interested in the 
general welfare and education of children 
than all others, itis the mother. And she 
of all others will be most careful and com- 
petent to judge of the moral and mental 
qualifications of those who are to manage 
and teach the school for her children. 
Then why not allow her to vote for such 
directors and teachers? ... The large 
vote which Miss Belle Norman received 
yesterday for a place on the School Board 
of St. Louis will surprise, if not shock, 
many conservatives, but the time is not 
far distant when this board will be com- 
posed of as many ladies as gentlemen, and 
our prayer is that the God of childhood, 
of home and humanity, may hasten the 
good day.—St. Louis (Mo.) Christian Ad- 
rocate. 

The agitation over the refusal of Cam- 
bridge to admit women to the titles of 
degrees has not abated in academic cir- 
cles in England, and a newspaper corre- 
spondence has set in with virulence, as 
was to be expected. One writer pithily 
says that some of the letters published, 
expressing fears of future disaster to the 
University should women be permitted in 
this year of grace to add B. A. to their 
names, reminds him of the child who said 
she was very glad she did not like aspara- 
gus. ‘‘Because,’’ she said, ‘‘if I did like 
it, I should have to eat it, and I can’t bear 
it.’’—Boston Herald 


-_--— 


IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. A, VIOLA NEBLETT. 

The death of Mrs. A. Viola Neblett, of 
Greenville, S. C., is indeed an irreparable 
loss to the cause of woman suffrage in the 
South. The great need of the living 
present is a womanhood of deep convic- 
tion, magnificent mental poise, and he- 
roic courage. In the majestic ‘solitude 
of self,’ the soul of woman in all ages 
and conditions has panted for liberty, and 
in silent communings has chafed against 
injustice. But under the iron rule of law 
and custom, only rarely appears one who 
dares to utter a protest against social and 
political systems. Such an one was this 
splendid South Carolina woman, whose 
death has brought sorrow to the hearts of 
many. Hers was the first voice raised 
through the press in the stronghold of 
conservatism against injustice to her sex. 
Justice and liberty were her watchwords, 
and with an enthusiasm which marks a 
soul aflame with a redemptive thought, 
she infused this spirit into all those with 
whom she came in contact, until to-day 
the seed of freedom for the women of 
South Carolina is germinating, and in due 
time the harvest will be liberty. We 
mourn her death, but are grateful that 
she lived and rendered such splendid ser- 
vice to her sex by voicing the real spirit 
of the oncoming civilization. 

While many, who have not awakened 
to the duty devolving on American wom- 
en at this crucial time, have been basking 
in the social favor of the hour, Mrs. A. 
Viola Neblett was writing her name 
indelibly in the history of her State, and 
winning the gratitude of all lovers of 
liberty. Mrs. Neblett proclaimed by her 
life the noblest altruism. Her love of 
justice and holy candor of soul rendered 
it impossible for her to yield to the siren 
voices of conventionalism. She unbarred 
her soul, and welcomed the new thought 
of the new time. She fully realized that 
the power of ecclesiasticism had shrivelled 
the minds and dwarfed the aspirations of 


Antoinette 
| vancement of the world. 
printed page, the thoughts Mrs. | 





Southern women will yet do for the ad- 


and 


By spoken word | 
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Neblett has scattered are immortal. Her | 





| president of the club, gave a witty talk | life was a blessing to her State and section. 
| . . . | 
upon the claims of pioneers, and Hamil- | We who are left must take on the armor | 


she laid down. Kentucky mingles her 
tears with those of South Carolina for the 
loss of this noble woman. 


We lay upon | 


the grave of A. Viola Neblett the floral | 


trinity—the carnation, the lily and the 
rose—that voice the trinity of virtues— 
fidelity, courage and truth—which made 
her life so noble. Her splendid presence 
and ‘genial, kindly disposition were won- 
derfully like our own loved and lamented 
Ellen Battelle Deitrick, whose memory 
we hold in reverence. 

Ah, well! the years sweep swiftly on; 

Death’s sickle does not, may not rest, 

And shall not spare the bravest, best, 

For any prayer, for any moan. 

Sleep peacefully in the embrace of 

nature, dear friend! 


Thy spirit strong in will and free of thought, 


Has championed our cause in fearless 
strife ; 

Eternal rest supplants the battle so well 
fought, 


And gratitude enshrines the memory of 
thy life! 
JOSEPHINE K HEnry. 


Versailles, Ky., May 31, 1897. 
a 
MRS. MARIA C. WILSON. 


The death of Mrs. Maria C. Wilson 
removes one more valued member from 
the ranks of the Malden Woman Suffrage 
League. 

Always liberal and progressive in 
thought, Mrs. Wilson was a member of 
the League from the time of its organiza- 
tion, and for many years active and effi- 
cient in its work. Of late, age and infirm- 
ity have compelled her to withdraw from 
actual service in the cause, but she re- 
tained her membership in the League, 
and gave it her interest and sympathy so 
long as she lived. 

The world can ill afford to lose such 
faithful and liberal hearts. 

For the Malden Woman Suffrage League, 

Sarnau F, SARGENT, Pres. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York, JUNE 1, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is about 
to leave town for the summer. She will 
go the last of this week, with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret Stanton Lawrence, to 
Auburn, to visit Mrs. Eliza Wright Os- 
borne for a while. Later they expect to 
be at the home of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, at Geneva, for the rest of the sea- 
son. Mrs. Stanton is in the best of health 
and spirits. She has been at work on the 
second part of her commentaries on the 
Bible, assisted by Mrs. Matilda Joslyn 
Gage, Mrs. Clara Neymann, Miss Frances 
Ellen Burr, and several other well-known 
women. The various chapters have ap- 
peared in the Boston Investigator as they 
have been completed, and the whole work 
is to be published in the autumn. Mrs, 
Harriet Stanton Blatch has returned to 
England with her young daughter, after a 
winter of activity here. 

On June 1, a conference of the members 
of the committee on school suffrage was 
held at the National Headquarters, 107 
World Building. There were present Mrs. 
Mariana W. Chapman, the State Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary S. Loines, the chairman 
of the Legislative Committee, and myself. 
A circular has been prepared appealing to 
the women of the State to do all in their 
power to resist the attempt which will 
be made to deprive them of the right to 
vote at school meetings, and urging them 
to be prepared to cast their ballots in 
large numbers at the school elections in 
August. Arrangements were made to 
give this a large circulation, and plans 
laid to have the various counties can- 
vassed by the organizers. Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, who has just returned 
from a trip to the West, was present for a 
few moments with some words of cheer. 
She is at work as earnestly as ever at the 
great work of organizing the various 
States. Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, who has 
just published the valuable little compen- 
dium of the laws affecting women in the 
different States, will have charge of the 
correspondence. Besides the regular or- 
ganizers, Miss Mills and Miss Keyser, Mrs. 
Mary Seymour Howell and Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie are to be pressed into the service, 
and I have promised to make a few 
speeches. It is to be hoped that a very 
earnest and effectual campaign may be 
made. 

On May 28, the graduation exercises of 
the Woman's Medical College of the New 
York Infirmary were held at Mendels- 
sohn’s Hall in West Fourteenth Street. 
The platform was adorned with many 
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Robert Olyphant, president of the college, 
conferred the degrees. Dr. George W. 
Jacobi addressed the class on behalf of 
the faculty, Dr. Jane E. Robbins of the 
University settlement spoke for the 
alumne, and Rev. Charles H. Eaton de. 
livered an earnest appeal on the duties 
and responsibilities which lie before the 
newly made physicians. After bestowing 
the diplomas on the sixteen graduates, 
President Olyphant announced that three 
of them had received appointments in the 
infirmary, one had been assigned to the 
outdoor practice of the infirmary, three 
had received appointments in the New 
England Hospital for women in Boston, 
and one each had been appointed in the 
Woman’s Hospital of Philadelphia, and 
the Memorial Hospital at Worcester, Mass. 
Scholarships were awarded to Angie E. 
Myers, A. B., of New Jersey, and Edith T. 
Thayer, of Massachusetts. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Only one sovereign in the world has 
ever been up in a balloon. This event 
occured some five years ago, when Queen 
Regent Christina of Spain happened to 
drive near a field where some experiments 
in aerial navigation were being made, and 
immediately stopped her carriage and 
asked to be permitted to make an 
ascent, 


Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt has spent 
the month of May in Cleveland, O., 
speaking every evening in the various 
churches, and awakening a lively inter- 
est in W. C. T. U. work and in foreign 
missions. She is working under the au- 
spices of the Federated Unions, Mrs. 8. 
M. Perkins, president. The people are 
delighted with Mrs. Leavitt's addresses. 


Last summer an ingenious woman found 
an ornamental use for an old umbrella 
frame. A large nail was driven in the end 
of the wooden handle so it would press 
into the ground with more ease, the frame 
was opened and the handle planted in the 
middle of a round flower bed. A pretty 
trailing vine that had a white blossom was 
placed where each wire rib of the umbrella 
came, and twined around. Low flowering 
plants were placed around the remaining 
portion of the bed to keep it in good form. 


It saves a lot of money to go to lectures 
in their bicycle suits, and many of the 
young women at Chicago University have 
the courage of their economies, and ap- 
pear smiling and serene in their short 
skirts. It is said that the young Hebrew 
professor gave the girls in his class this 
English sentence to translate into Hebrew: 
**‘A maiden should not enter class in a 
short, unseemly bicycle suit.”” But the 
girls told him they could not translate it, 
as there was no such word as bicycle in 
the Hebrew dictionary. — Boston Tran- 
script. 


To those now planning their summer 
vacations, the ‘‘Recreation Number’’ of 
The Outlook (its magazine number for 
June) offers special attractions, and is full 
of useful hints. Delightfully illustrated 
articles on possible vacations, lists of 
coming summer schools and meetings, re- 
markably full irfformation about summer 
resorts and routes of travel everywhere 
—all this and much more is included in 
the nearly or quite two hundred pages. 
This is the eighth—and best—of The Out- 
look’s popular summer Recreation Num- 
bers. ($3 a year, The Outlook Company, 
13 Astor Place, New York.) 


Sir Walter Besant and Professor Gold- 
win Smith are among the active remon- 
strants against granting degrees to women 
at Cambridge University. Sir Walter has 
long posed as a great friend of women 
who have to work for a living, and it is 
especially the women teachers who are 
placed at a disadvantage by the lack of 
degrees. But a man so intensely opposed 


| to woman suffrage as Sir Walter can gen- 


flowers, and the graduating class appeared | 


in black silk robes and ‘mortar-board” 
caps. Dr. Emily Blackwell, dean of the 


| 


erally be trusted to resist the extension to 
women of any new rights, however reason- 
able and harmless. As for Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, his opposition is a matter of 
course. Whether it is a question of ad- 
mitting women to suffrage in the United 
States, or to the bar in Canada, or to de- 


grees in England, he is always at the fore 
her sex, and she sought to spread the | faculty, addressed the graduates, and Dr. | with a protest. 
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A BOOK BY THE BROOK. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 





Give me 4 nook and a book, 
And let the proud world spin round; 
Let it scramble by hook or by crook 
For wealth or a name with a sound, 
You are welcome to amble your ways, 
Aspirers to place or to glory; 
May big bells jangle your praise, 

And golden pens blazon your story! 
For me, let me dwell in my nook, 
Here by the curve of this brook, 
That croons to the tune of my book, 
Whose melody wafts me forever 
On the waves of an unseen river. 





-_—o- 


DID YOU EVER? 


An advocate of dress reform, 
In dress reform array, 

Walked out for reasons known to her. 
It was a rainy day; 

Her gown was neat 

And short and sweet, 

And frankly showed her tiny feet; 
And sister women looked askance, 
Exclaiming with each sidelong glance: 

Did you ever! 


The advocate of dress reform, 
Without the least dismay, 
Goes safely o’er the muddy street 
And lightly on her way. 
Her sisters gasp 
And clutch and clasp 
Their garments with a frantic grasp, 
And lift their skirts, quite unaware 
Of heights no dress reform would dare. 
Did you ever! 


The advocate of dress reform 
Goes home quite fresh and dry, 
And, full of satisfaction, puts 
Her natty storm suit by. 
Her sisters fret 
At mud and wet, 
And scow] and shake and brush, and yet 
Console themselves in spite of dirt: 
“At least we wear a modest skirt!”’ 
Did you ever! 


a 
TO DOROTHY. 
BY W. E. GLADSTONE. 





The veteran statesman has so many claims to the 
world’s attention and gratitude that grerynedy will 
enjoy these lines to his little granddaughter.—£x- 
change. 

I know where there is honey in a jar, 

Meet for a certain little friend of mine; 
And, Dorothy, [ know where daisies are 

That only wait small hands to intertwine 

A wreath for such a golden head as thine. 


The thought that thou art coming makes all 
glad— 
The house is bright with blossoms high 
and low, 
And many a little Jass and little lad 
Expectantly are running to and fro; 
The tire within our hearts is all aglow. 


We want thee, child, to share in our delight 
On this high day, the holiest and best, 
Because ‘twas then, ere youth had taken 
flight, 
Thy grandmamma, of women loveliest, 
Made me of men most honored and most 
blest. 


That naughty boy who led thee to suppose 
He was thy sweetheart has, I grieve to tell, 
Been seen to pick the garden's choicest rose 
And toddle with it to another belle, 
Who does not treat him altogether well. 


But mind not that, or let it teach thee this— 
To waste no love on any youthful rover 
(All youths are rovers, I assure thee, Miss). 
No, if thou wouldst true constancy discover, 

Thy grandpapa is perfect as a lover. 


So come, thou playmate of my closing day, 
The latest treasure life can offer me, 

And with thy baby laughter make us gay. 
Thy fresh young voice shall sing, my 


Dorothy, 
Songs that shall bid the feet of Sorrow flee. 





—— >? 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


MR. WILSON’S SUPPLY. 


BY MRS, MAY BELLEVILLE BROWN. 


. —— 


“If I could only go out and do some- 
thing to help earn money!’’ said Mrs. 
Wilson, wistfully. 

Mr. Wilson laughed fondly, as one shows 
amusement at the vagaries of a child, and 
patted his wife’s cheek playfully. 

“The idea of a little woman who has 
been sheltered all her life, as you have, 

* going into the world asa money-getter! 
You make a first-class wife and mother, 
but that doesn’t demand a knowledge of 
the principles of business. No, we will 
get along with what the man of the house 
is able to earn, even if we cannot buy the 
corner lot; so do not let your mind stray 
from the province in which you dwell so 
successfully to work that you would not 
be able to perform. My wife does not 
need a business head.” 

As her husband left the house, Mrs. 
Wilson walked to the window and looked 
after him, with her mouth drawn intoa 
firm scarlet line. 

“So I do not need a knowledge of busi- 
ness principles, Asbury Wilson!” said 
she, apostrophizing his retreating form. 
“You must have forgotten that I have 
had to make use of them for a number of 
years; that twice a year I look up the tax 
receipts and pay the taxes, often out of my 
own spending money; that I look after all 
our insurance; that I always kept up the 





interest on the mortgage until we paid it; 
that I keep all the accounts of the family, | 
and that every claim is submitted to me | 
for payment, to say nothing of the busi- 
ness knowledge necessary to make one 
dollar do the work of two—a problem 
that a man seldom tries to solve. It’s all | 
right, of course, and I must put up with 

being considered a business cipher; but if 

there is anything in the doctrine of re- 

incarnation, I hope you will be re-born 

as a woman, to see if brains are not as 

necessary for a wife and mother as for a 

husband and father!”’ 

After this spirited speech Mrs. Wilson 
went about her work, which, that morn- 
ing, was the construction of a stylish 
spring jacket for twelve-year-old Edna out 
of Mr. Wilson’s light overcoat of two sea- 
sons back, meaning a saving of from eight 
to twelve dollars toward the June tax 
assessment. 

Mr. Wilson occupied the position of 
travelling salesman for a grocery house, 
and had been able to provide his family 
with a comfortable home and a good liv- 
ing. It was no business crisis that brought 
forth Mrs, Wilson’s wish to earn money, 
but the chance to purchase a certain piece 
of property at a most advantageous price. 
She could see the advisability of such a 
transaction, and of her desire to see the 
investment made was born her wish. Mr. 
Wilson was proud to term himself a ‘‘self- 
made man,” and the idea that his wife’s 
work might have a commercial value, or 
that he might be compelled to receive 
such aid from her, would have been dis- 
tasteful to him. He was a most generous 
man, giving freely and unasked, yet always 
conveying the feeling that he considered 
the money used by the family as his alone. 

Through all the afternoon, Mrs. Wilson 
could not help a little feeling of resent- 
ment against her husband for so coolly 
setting aside the idea of her capability; 
but the feeling vanished suddenly, when, 
at supper time, a closed hack drove to 
the gate and two men took from ita 
stretcher. She tlew to meet them, and 
the man they were carrying opened his 
eyes to say to her, 

“It’s only a broken leg, Chick, don’t be 
frightened.” 

It proved to be “only a broken leg,” 
but how serious the effects would really 
be to him she only knew late that night, 
after the broken bones were set, and the 
doctofs gone. 

“The worst of it is, Chick,’ he said, 
dolefully, between groans, “I was to start 
to-morrow on that two weeks’ trip up 
north, and it’s the most important one of 
the season. It takes in Great Bow, Hines- 
ville, Robinson and several other smaller 
towns, all comparatively new to our house, 
and I had timed my dates just ahead of 
the man from the Occidental Grocery Co. 
He’ll get every one of them, for the house 
wouldn't have time to send a supply in 
my place, and it may be the means of put- 
ting me on a poorer route, since I lost 
last month for them, because of that la 
grippe.”’ 

In spite of his wife’s efforts to quiet or 
cheer him, the man _ worried himself 
through a restless and feverish night. 
The next morning, when he opened his 
eyes, Mrs. Wilson stood beside him, in 
her out-of-door costume. 

“I’ve found your supply, Asbury,” said 
she. ‘I sent over for mother last night, 
you know, and she will stay here while I 
go up north in your place.” 

“You goin my place? Great Heavens! 
Mary Wilson, you do not mean such a 
thing!’ 

‘Indeed [ do, Asbury,” said she, un- 
daunted by the horror in his face and 
voice. “I can go over the ground, and if 
I don’t do as well as you would, I will save 
the route for the house, and for you, any- 
way. Itis two hours yet until train time, 
and I can sit here for an hour and a half, 
with your lists and books, and find out 
where to go, and how to handle each man, 
and about the prices — though I have 
helped you so often with your writing 
that I could find out about the prices my- 
self, I think.”’ 

“But, Chick,” interposed Mr. Wilson, 
‘you don’t kncw what you are offering. 
You'll have to travel on crowded trains, 
and put up at strange hotels. and talk to 
the grocers themselves. You've led such 
a sheltered life that you don’t realize any- 
thing that would be expected of you.” 

“I've travelled on crowded railway 
trains more than once, Asbury, when I 
had three babies to take care of, and had 
to drag them around while I bought 
tickets and re-checked baggage, and I’ve 
put up at strange hotels with them, too; 
and as for talking to grocers—if I haven’t 
learned how to do that, after fourteen 
years of marketing, I need this experience 
to teach me. Oh, it’s no use, Asbury, I 
am going, and you needn’t waste any more 
of our hour and a half in arguing the 
question. Mother is a better nurse than 
lam, and the children love her so that 
they will be as good as gold, so none of 
my duties will be neglected. Here’ are 
your books and papers; hurry and tell me 





what I must do about things.” 
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Mr. Wilson spent a lonely and worried | Ong clud maintains a night school in | 
| two weeks, though, in the bottom of his | the town. Realizing the educational needs | association. 


heart, he did not doubt that his wife 
would be successful—he had seen her 
meet too many perplexities to lack confi- 
dence in her ability. In his heart, also, 
he knew that all his assumption of her 
dependence upon his superior judgment 
was but a pretty play of his own, whereby 
his value to her seemed enhanced. 

Promptly to the day Mrs. Wilson re- 
turned, bright and fresh from what had 
been to her a vacation from the indoor life 
she had been leading, joyous at seeing the 
family, and elated at her success. For it 
had been a success, as the well-filled pages 
of the order-book testified. 

“Only two of your customers refused to 
buy of me, Asbury,” she announced, as 
she quite breathlessly relieved herself of 
the details of her venture, ‘and they were 
old Mr. Green, of Hinesville, who ‘reck- 
oned he’d wait for the Occidental Co.’s 
man,’ and a man up at Great Bow, who 


talked through his nose, and whg said he | 


‘didn’t consider no woman fit to sell gro- 
ceries.’ The rest were all so polite—at 
first; I think, because I was a woman, but 
afterwards they really seemed to like to 
order from me, and as I have had prac- 
tical experience with so much of the 
goods that you carry, I could add my 
knowledge to what you had told me, and 
so my orders grew amazingly.” 

Mr. Wilson was enthusiastic over his 
wife’s success, and as he praised her un- 
stintedly, the thought went through his 
mind that when a rosy little woman, with 
bright eyes and a dimple-cleft chin, held 
the order book, a merchant would need 
some of the adamantin his nature to keep 
his orders from growing. 

During the weeks that he was confined 
to the house, Mrs. Wilson came and went 
over his route, with the result that when 
he could take his place again, the firm for 
which he worked sent an offer of steady 
employment to M. A. Wilson, the non- 
committal name that Mr. Wilson’s supply 
had signed to her orders, with the as- 
tonishing information that she was “just 
the kind of a man they had been want- 
ing.” 

Did she go? No; because, you see, this 
happened in real life, where duty and 
poetic justice do not go hand in hand. 
She went back to her home and babies, to 
the remodelling of old clothes, and the 
cooking of groceries instead of the selling 
of them. 

“*T might be able to hire a housekeeper,”’ 
said she, ‘‘but never a mother, nor an 
economizer. It takes business judgment 
to be a housekeeper, wife, mother, nurse, 
dressmaker and general economizer, all in 
one, just as it does to run a government, 
or to sell groceries.” 

“You're right, Chick,’’ said Mr. Wilson, 
approvingly, ‘and a great deal more, I 
think, for here is a housekeeper who can 
sell groceries, and here is a salesman who 
couldn’t be a housekeeper. And you 
deserve a salary for your work, just as I 
do for mine, so hereafter, half the income 
of this family is your own, and [I’m 
ashamed that I had to be brought toa 
proper sense of the value of your work by 
such an experience as this, though I must 
say that I deserved it all.”’ 

Which was a great deal for Mr. Wilson 
to say, and, altogether, quite the most 
satisfactory thing, also, from Mrs. Wil- 
son’s point of view. 

-_>--- 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AT TUSKEGEE. 


TUSKEGEE, ALA., MAY 22, 1897. 

The new idea that much good can be 
accomplished by determined and persist- 
ent banding together has not failed to 
penetrate into the heart of Tuskegee. The 
school there, a little town and community 
within itself, owes thanks, for much suc- 
cess in reaching the inner personal lives 
of the students, to the many clubs which 
flourish within its walls. In cases where 
the entire salvation socially of many of the 
students seemed at stake, the club has 
brought the young women and men into 
closer relations to each other and to the 
teachers than could ever liave been at- 
tained bya mere class-room and dormitory 
supervision or contact. In most cases, the 
teachers are responsible for the existence 
of these various clubs. The new student 
on entering finds herself in a position to 
choose, as it were, her party affiliations. 
There must naturally be various sets in so 
large a number of girls, and in a short 
time the newcomer has made her social 
anchorage. The opportunity clubdom 
gives for teachers and pupils to become 
acquainted with each other, has a most 
beneficent effect upon the minds of the 
girls, many of whom are at first in rather 
an anomalous condition. 

The majority of the clubs seem to have 
charity and mission work as their funda- 
mental principle, proceeding, no doubt, on 
the theory that individual character can 
be best ennobled when it is actively em- 
ployed in helping others. The students 
forget their own position in assisting the 
poorer and less fortunate ones left upon 
the plantations. 





of the adult population, the girls of this 
club have opened a free night school 
whose expenses and tutelage they bear. 
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The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Estabrook, the wife of the pastor 
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| and its character was proof that her hus- 


It is well attended and much appreciated. | band finds the basis of his high estimate 


A mission established on a plantation 
not far from Tuskegee, and conducted by 
representatives from the school, is respon- 
sible for another girls’ club. The mem- 
bers of this assist in conducting the mis- 
sion by presence and work and donations. 
There is a considerable field for such on 
the plantations, and the mission is popu- 
lar and needed. 

Another club helps struggling country 
schools, sometimes offsprings of Tuske- 
gee. Aided and encouraged themselves 
by outside assistance, they have set to 
work to assist smaller schools, By hard 
struggles, savings, and unremitting labor, 
they have gathered up clothing to be sent 
to one of the Tuskegee offsprings, and 
have donated a respectable sum of money 
to another for its building fund. 

The senior girls have a club. It is 
literary as well as charitable and indus- 
trial. The members meet on Saturday 
afternoons for an hour, and sew on gar- 
ments to be donated, while the president 
reads aloud. 

All pupils at Tuskegee are not boarders. 
The town furnishes a contingent of day 
pupils, who, unfortunately, have not been 
quite up to the standard of refinement 
attained by the boarders, because they are 
not brought under the constant supervision 
of the teachers. They have been banded 
together in a Town Girls’ Club for mutual 
benefit. ‘The original idea was to enjoin 
quietness and dignity and general refine- 
ment of manner. The experiment has 
been more than successful. Besides im- 
proving their deportment, the girls have 
become the especial patrons of their aged 
neighbors. They have supplied the pov- 
erty-stricken old creatures with many 
necessities and some luxuries. They have 
also established an annual Christmas din- 
ner for venerable ex-slaves of the vicinity. 
The club furnishes the dinner, and the 
members act as waiters. 

Beyond these lvcal and _ institutional 
organizations, there is a temperance club, 
a legitimate branch of the W. C. T. U. 
The members work to promote temperance 
outside as well as within the school. 

A number of the girls are allied with 
the Mite Society. This is allied to the 
Woman’s Home Mission. 

The Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals likewise has a branch 
at Tuskegee, and does practical humane 
work. The Y.P. S.C. E. has an offspring, 
whose membership is large. These last 
two societies do not confine their mem- 
bership to girls, but graciously permit 
the boys within their precincts. 

Literary societies flourish. Regular 
reading and discussion, with occasional 
recreation, form their plan of work. 

The charitable clubs raise the funds to 
carry out their work. They have concerts, 
charging admission fees, the money thus 
obtained being spent as needed. This is 
done in accordance with school regula- 
tions, and under the supervision of a 
teacher. 

Altogether Tuskegee clubdom among 
the feminine meinbers is interesting, from 
the social, intellectual and charitable life 
which it opens up, and from the practical 
and needed work it accomplishes both 
within and without the school. 

ALICE RuTH MOORE. 
cmneneem—nilpiiliiinininitiigian 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OUR MICHIGAN LETTER. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 


Vermontville ‘‘did itself proud’ in the 
entertainment of the State Equal Suffrage 
Association at the annual meeting, held 
May 11, 12, 13. The fact that this enter- 
prising village has two women on the 
school board is evidence that it leads 
many more pretentious places in its in- 
tellectual grasp of the moral issues of the 
day. No doubt this is in part owing to 
the broad spirit of the Rev. Frank J. 
Estabrook, the pastor of the church in 
which the convention was held, who uses 
his position, not to cramp thought, but 
to enlarge and purify its fountains. 

The Congregational Church was made 
beautiful for the occasion with draperies, 
flowers, flags,and mottoes. Yellow and 
white bunting, artistically arranged, made 
an effective background for the setting of 
the commodious rostrum, and ‘‘No sex in 
citizenship” faced each comer, and held 
him with its eye of justice, while the suf- 
frage flags with their four golden stars 
gave proof of things accomplished, and 
promise of things hoped for. Even the 
meadows sent, each morning, a magnifi- 
cent largess of the American primrose, 
with the silver dew clinging to its fresh 
leaves and golden petals, to grace the 
festival. Not only upon the decorations 
had care and taste been bestowed, but 
plenty of good music had been provided, 
and the singing of the whole choir of 
eighteen voices, every evening, was an 
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of woman in his own household, Mrs, 
Helen P. Jenkins, the delegate from the 
Detroit E. S. A., responded, happily ey. 
pressing the gratitude of the Michigan 
E. S. A. for the hospitality that was 
much more than a mere formality, since 
the citizens of Vermontville received into 
their homes all visitors, as honored guests 
and beloved friends. 

The president, Mrs. Knaggs, followed 
her own good example of the previous year, 
by giving a summary of woman's progress 
during the year just closed, and it was 
replete with facts of a nature to warm 
the hearts and renew the courage of the 
despondent. Mrs. H. P. Jenkins reported 
for the Detroit E. S, A., Mrs. Emily B, 
Ketcham, whose enthusiasm is contagious, 
for the Susan B. Anthony Club of Grand 
Rapids, Mrs. Mary L. Doe for Saginaw, Mrs, 
Lyon for Zilwaukee, Mrs. A. L. Rose for 
Mason, Mrs. Knaggs for Bay City, and 
Mrs. Moore for Ann Arbor. Miss E, A, 
Willard, of Battle Creek, delegate to the 
National Convention at Des Moines, gave 
a graphic report of that occasion. Mrs, 
Charlotte E. Gunn, of Vermontville, 
brought greetings from the W. C. T. U,, 
Mrs. Wilson, of Kalamo, from the L, 0, 
T. M., and Mrs. Doeassured the Michigan 
E. S. A. of the hearty support of the 
Michigan Federation of Labor, and also 
of the State Grange. 

Among the interesting facts brought 
out is that Mrs. May Wright Sewall wil) 
deliver the address to the graduating 
class of the Grand Rapids High School, 
an honor always heretofore conferred 
upon a man. Mrs, Turner, one of the 
members of the Grand Rapids school 
board, is the secretary of the Michigan 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and two 
other members of the board belong to the 
Ladies’ Literary Club of the “second city 
of the State,’ which throws light upon the 
choice of orator. 

Mrs. Mary L. Doe, who spent nine weeks 
in Lansing, looking after the legislation 
particularly affecting women, gave a 
highly interesting account of her experi- 
ence. As her report is to be printed and 
distributed among all the literary clubs 
and other associations of women through- 
out the State, to the end that women may 
learn the way in which their quasi-repre- 
sentatives often treat their reasonable 
requests, its substance is withheld until 
it can be given in her own words. 

Among the letters read was one from 
Senator Edward E, Bostwick of the Michi- 
gan Legislature. Senator Bostwick has 
been one of the men of the present ses 
sion who has been strong in his advocacy 
of reform measures, and his words show 
an unusual understanding of the merits of 
the basic reform of equal suffrage. He 
says: 

The welfare of society and the State 
rests upon the welfare of the home, and 
cannot be built upon any other founda- 
tion. The family was before society and 
before the State, and for its further pro- 
tection both society and the State were 
organized, and when they fail in this, God 
has no use for either. . . . Who so well 
endowed by nature and by grace to have 
voice in all that concerns the welfare of 
the home as the wife and mother, to 
whom that home stands as shrine and 
sanctuary! ... Weare told, indeed, that 
woman can now use all her moral in- 
fluence. If this were true, we must yet 
remember that influence is one thing and 
power is another; 100,000 Michigan women 
might petition the Legislature against the 
liquor traffic, or any other evil, and the 
petition remain unheeded, but let 100,000 
ballots lie back of that petition, and you 
have the difference between influence and 











Pale and Thin 


Could Not Help Herself for Three 
Months-- Impure Blood Causes 
Creat Suffering--How Relief 
Came-- Better than Ever Before. 


‘“‘T have been in poor health owing to 
impure blood, weak stomach, biliousness 
and sick headaches, ever since I was & 
child eight years old. I have suffered 
everything for the past 14 years. I got s0 
low that I could not help myself for three 
months, and was pale and thin. My 
neighbors did not expect me to tive 
throuvh the winter. I asked my doctor 
if I co:!4 ta':e [Tood’s Sarsaparilla and be 
said th:t Ic »:ld take as much of it as I 
liked. I very soon found it helped me 
very much. I continued its use until 
I had taken six bottles, and at that time! 
looked better than I ever did since I can 
remember. I shall never be without 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla as longas I can get it- 
It helped me more than any other medi- 
cine that I have ever taken. I advise any- 
one who is in poor health to try this 
great blood purifier, Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
I owe my life to this medicine.” ELiz4 
A. RumRILt, Box 1178, Claremont, N. H. 

Alldruggists. $1; six for $5. Getonly Hood's. 
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REASONS FOR USING 
‘Walter Baker & Co.’s 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


1. Because it is absolutely pure. 

Because it is nct made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. 

3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 


4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 


5. Because it is the most economical, costing less thar. one cent 


— 
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4 
; a cup. 
4 Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER : 
, BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Established 1780. : 
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power. Why, then, should it be counted | ture last March, to amend the Consoli- 


an incredible thing that women should 
ask the power of the ballot for her own 
protection and the uplifting of mankind? 

If the Legislature were composed of 
such men, the ‘‘protection”’ afforded by it 
would not be confined to fish, rabbits, 
muskrats, and buckwheat flour, while 
women and children seek in vain for 
recognition. 

The principal papers of the convention 
were “Two Decades of Progress,’’ by Mrs. 
Fowler; “The Sacredness of Self,’”’ by Mrs. 
Emily B. Ketcham; ‘‘Women and the Pub- 
lic Schools,’ by Laura H. Ford, of Jack- 
son; “The New Education for Girls,’’ by 
Prof. Jennie L. K. Haner, of the Agricul- 
tural College, and one sent by Rev. Caro- 
line Bartlett-Crane, of Kalamazoo, which 
was read by Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Char- 
lotte. The Rev. Mr. Estabrook treated 
the enfranchisement of women in an able 
and dignified way, which stirred the or- 
ganization committee to propose issuing a 
circular letter to ministers generally, re- 
questing them to preach at least one ser- 
mon a year upon the rights and duties of 
women. One hundred dollars was pledged 
to forward the work of organization. 

The officers for the coming year are: 

President—Mrs. May Stocking Knaggs, 
Bay City. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Jessie Estabrook, 
Vermontville. 


Recording Secretary — Edith F. Hall, 
Flat Rock 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Emily 


E. Ketcham, Grand Rapids. 

Treasurer— Melvin A, Root, Bay City. 

First Auditor—Laura H. Ford, Jackson, 

Second Auditor—Prof. Jennie L. K. 
Haner, Lansing. 

Member Ex, Com. of N. A. W.S. A.— 
Helen P. Jenkins, Detroit. 

Delegates to National Convention— Emily 
B. Ketcham, Grand Rapids, Harriet Allen, 
Vermontville, Eizabeth A. Willard, Battle 
Creek, and Mrs. Moore, Ann Arbor. 

The convention was such a success that 
it almost persuaded the editor of the 
Vermontville Echo to be a suffragist, al- 
though he frankly confesses that he has 
never advocated the cause. He acknowl- 
edges the inconsistency of conferring suf- 
frage upon ignorant and depraved males 
and withholding it from such women as 
congregated at this meeting. 

At the spring election in Holland, Mich., 
there were three candidates for the school 
board, hostile to the high school. Rev. J. 
Van Houte, pastor of the wealthiest Dutch 
church, urged the women of his congrega- 
tion, from his pulpit, to go to the polls 
and defend the free school system. They 
did so, with the result that three thou- 
sand votes were cast, one third by women, 
and the candidates favoring the school 
led by a good majority. 

HARRIET J. 

Detroit, May 24, 1897. 


BOUTELL. 





NEW YORK. 


OUR BROOKLYN LETTER. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the annual meeting of the Brooklyn 
Woman Suffrage Association, held at Wil- 
son’s Parlors, Pierrepont Street, May 19, 
the following officers were duly elected: 
President, Cornelia K. Hood; honorary 
vice- president, Anna C. Field; vice- 
Presidents, Martha H. Hooper, Julia O. 
Perry, Cornelia H. Cary; recording secre- 
tary, Evelyn O’Connor; corresponding 
Secretary, Mary H. Loines; treasurer, 
Abbie L. Ham; auditor, Agnes G, Calhoun; 
chairman executive committee, Mariana 
W. Chapman. 

The treasurer's report for the fiscal year 
Was satisfactory. Meetings had been well 
attended, with increasing membership 
and a large list of associate members. The 
Society, which had its birth in 1868, was 
'Rcorporated in December, 1896. The 
cards introduced this year have resulted 
'N putting on record many not belonging 
to any suffrage association. They are the 
Size of a small visiting card with Associ- 
ate Member in small capitals at the top. 
Below follows: “I hereby certify to my 
belief in the enfranchisement of women,” 
With lines for name —, address—— 
——; and with date below the name. This 
may prove a helpful suggestion to other 
organizations. 

After election the secretary spoke of 
the new Dill brought up in the Legisla- 








dated School Law, to which attention was 
called in the WomMAN’s JOURNAL of May 
8. Every one present was urged to do 
her part, in any town or village where she 
might be staying before August 1, when 
the elections take place in New York 
State, to stimulate all qualified women 
voters to vote. Men and women vote on 
the same qualifications in towns and vil- 


lages for school trustees and librarians; | 
£ ; 


that is, all paying taxes on personal prop- 


erty or real estate worth $50, or parents | 


of children of school age. It is the duty 
of all women so qualified to have a voice 
in the education of her children and to 
guard this right of representation. 

A brief account was given of suffrage 
meetings in England,—one a drawing- 
room meeting at the Royal Meeting. This 
was presided over by a lovely, titled lady 
more beautiful than the Gainsboroughs of 
the National Gallery. Great earnestness 
characterized this meeting, and the same 
spirit so often shown in our own country 
—a sense of the necessity for the ballot as 
a protection for our poorer sisters, less 
able to secure their rights. Mrs. Reeves, 
wife of one of the Government officers in 
New Zealand, told of the long struggle 
there to secure Parliamentary suffrage. 
The bill would pass a first reading, only 
to be defeated'in committee time after 
time, or would pass a second reading to 
be defeated on the third. This was the 
experience year after year, Finally it was 
passed by a majority of two or three 
through the absence or sickness of some 
of the members, and there has been no 
trouble since. Now it seems as natural 
for the women to vote as for the men. On 
April 28, the Central Suffrage Association 
held its annual meeting in Westminster 
Town Hall. Mr. F. Faithfull Begg, M.P., 
for St. Rollox, Glasgow, who introduced 
the Parliamentary Franchise (extension to 
Women) Bill, made the principal speech. 
The final stage of the bill will be on June 
23, the day after the great jubilee when 
all the world will glorify a woman’s reign. 

Mary Hituarp Lornes, Cor. Sec. 
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MARYLAND. 

The Baltimore Daily World calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the first effort for 
suffrage made by a woman in this country 
was when Margaret Brent asked to be 
allowed to vote in the Maryland Assembly 
of 1647-48. The World continues: 

Although the pioneer of equal rights 
belonged to us, conservative Maryland has 
made haste slowly in this direction, has 
kept so quiet, in fact, that many people 
think the suffrage cause is dead here. 
Quite the contrary is true. Six new suf- 
frage clubs were formed and about 120 new 
members were enrolled in the State in the 
last year. 

The Baltimore Society leads all the rest 
in point of membership, it having at pres- 
ent about seventy-five. This society meets 
on the last Friday of each month at 
Lamb’s gymnasium. Mrs, Eli Lamb is its 
president; Mrs. Margaret Clark the secre- 
tary and Miss A. M. V. Davenport corre- 
sponding secretary. The society is at 
present engaged in the study of Fiske’s 
Civil Government. Its members sent out 
a large quantity of literature, and numer- 
ous addresses were made by them through 
the various counties last year. They claim 
that the appointment of a woman on the 
jail board was one result. 

A great impetus was given the cause by 
the effort of six members of the associa- 
tion to register last October, in order that 
they might vote at the November presi- 
dential election. Their attempt proved 
abortive and resulted in a friendly suit 
which has yet to be settled. But the good 
that followed was great in that the atten- 
tion of woman suffragists all over the 
country was directed to the hitherto 
rather insignificant, struggling Maryland 
contingent. Letters from Susan B. An- 
thony, Frances Willard, and other well- 
known women from Maine to Florida and 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, began to 
pour in upon it, all breathing congratula- 
tion, sympathy, and good fellowship. The 
attention of the State was also attracted, 
and many women, and men too, who had 
theretofore been indifferent or half- 
hearted, now promptly enlisted under the 
banner of equal rights for men and women. 

“Our motto,” said Miss A. M. V. Daven- 
port to the World reporter, ‘is ‘Nothing 
discouraging concerning the work or dis- 
paraging concerning the workers.’ Any- 
one who decides tu help the cause must 
determine to make sacrifices, must resolve 
to bear unflinchingly ‘the slings and ar- 





' 


| 10ws of outrageous fortune,’ fur no workers 
are so misunderstood as those who labor 
to give the women of the land the same 
privileges enjoyed by an illiterate for- 
eigner or negro. We do not wish to be 
regarded as the superior of man, to be 
regaled with honeyed and flattering words, 
and we iefuse to be regarded as his in- 
ferior. All we ask is that we be treated 
as his equal.”’ 
| ‘The State president of the Maryland W. 
| S. A. is Mrs Mary Bentley Thomas, Sandy 
Springs, while the title of honorary presi- 
dent of Maryland was given to Mrs, Caro- 
line H. Miller, in recognition of past 
| services and of the fact that as far as 
known she organized the first woman suf- 
frage association south of Mason and 
Dixpn’s Line. The members in the State, 
| if not quite satisfied with the progress 
they have made, are yet greatly encour- 
aged and cheered by the thought that 
sentiment is slowly changing in their 
favor, and that the signs of the times, as 
they read them, point to the ultimate en- 
franchisement of women. 


=_-—-— 


FLORIDA NOTES. 


JACKSONVILLE, MAy 4, 1897. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

One great cause of regret to the busy 
W. C. T. U. traveller is that she has so 
little time to help the ‘‘woman’s cause,” 
which our Chieftain says is the ‘human 
cause,’’ by means of her pen. There are 
constantly coming under my observation 
| just such things as the world ought to 
| know. 

I am completing a three months’ tour 
which has taken me nearly over this 
State, and to all the larger cities. The 
temperance sentiment of the State is 
above the average, yet our organization 
has to contend with difficulties unknown 
| to any other State, the chief one being the 
changing character of the population, 
many living here but six months of the 
year. 

The churches in general have been help- 
ful, but there are those in the larger 
towns who still think the pulpit would be 
contaminated by having a woman in it, 
Our women are timid about having the 
subject of any advanced position for wom- 
an presented. Yet my experience has 
been that it is entirely safe to do this ina 
courteous manner. I am amused at the 
questions of some women: ‘You will not 
go into the pulpit, will you?” ‘“Won’t 
you keep your bonnet on?”’ 

To the first question I answer ‘‘Yes,” 
and to the second I say, “There is not 
enough of my bonnet to fulfil the apostolic 
injunction to ‘keep the head covered,’ so 
I will remove it.”’ 

But I began with the thought of telling 
you about some of the successful business 
women I have found. At Palatka, a Mrs. 
Barb is a most successful raiser of flowers 
and shrubs of all kinds. Many women 
have pineapple and orange groves. Wom- 
en manage successfully large hotels in 
several places. C. 8. BURNETT, 

National Lecturer, W. C. T. U. 


(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page. 
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College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


Ten and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 

17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 

Tuition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 

anepet regular college to the Boston City 


— ° 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. [1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 








The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opened Sept. 30, ’96._A four 
years’ graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers supe 
rior advantages to students, who are also admitted 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. Address 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, N. Col. Ave 
and 21st St., Phila. 








TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 





Impure blood is the natural result of | 
house, school,room | 


close confinement in 
or shop. 


Blood is purified by Ilood’s Sarsaparilla, | 


and all the disagreeable iesults of impure 


blood disappear with the use of this | 


medicine. 
If you wish to feel well, keep your blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





Hoop’s PILts are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine, Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances, Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
a ey 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. 8. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 


THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00 net, 











Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. §&. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 








MATZOON. 


TRADE MARK. 


Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form, 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon-.is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ___ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Kugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Tam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. ‘ 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
before.’—(Mrs.) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 
Boston. 


“IT am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in wey 
good condition. | am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—(Mrs.) J. [. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is loney 
* SAVE IT € 


BY TAKING THE" 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


“The Overland Limited.” 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 


AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
New York City. 














287 Broadway, ---. 





E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 
General Manager. Gen’l Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





HOOSAO 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD TUNNEL 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4°, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12-45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9-45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; "1.10, 2.00. 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*Fer Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 
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FEMINISM IN FRANCE. 
7 ll. 

In a recent article Madame Adam—her- 
self no mean auxiliary of the feminist 
movement on its more moderate and liter- 
ary side—pointed to the siege of Paris 
and the disasters of 1870-71 as one of the 
objective causes of women’s new impulse 
towards social independence. In this she 
is doubtless right, for the heroism dis- 
played by French women during those 
terrible months must have gone some 
way towards dissipating old prejudices, 
and towards giving to the women them- 
selves a new realization of their own 
dignity and their own powers. But the 
movement could not have sprung into life 
so quickly had not the seed been sown at 
a far earlier date. Like every other tend- 
ency of modern France, whether for good 
or evil, the feminist movement may be 
traced back to the Revolution of 1789. 
On being asked by Napoleon since when 
women had occupied themselves with 
politics, Madame de Staél is reported to 
have replied, ‘‘Since they have been guil- 
lotined, sire!’ The reason was certainly 
a sufficient one. When the emancipated 
French women compose, after the man- 
ner of Auguste Comte, a New Calendar of 
Great Women, one of their heroines of 
humanity will surely be Olympe de 
Gouges, condemned with hundreds of 
others to the guillotine by Robespierre, 
but whose name still lives as that of the 
authoress of a pamphlet dedicated to 
Marie Antoinette, in which she pleaded in 
favor of the ‘natural, inalienable, and 
sacred” rights of her sex. With a Madame 
Roland and a Charlotte Corday before 
their very eyes, it would have showed 
really phenomenal submissiveness, and 
even stupidity, bad the women of the 
time not aspired to some share in the 
“liberty, equality, and fraternity,” for 
which their husbands and sons clamored 
so lustily. How far, indeed, they exer- 
cised a determining and restraining in- 
fluence during those troubled years is to 
be the subject of a searching investiga- 
tion by Leopold Lacour in his forthcom- 
ing volume, ‘‘La Femme dans la Révolu- 
tion Francaise,” in which the author may 


be trusted to throw a new and more 
pleasing light on Carlyle’s ‘“draggled 
Menads.”’ 


But whatever hopes of political free- 
dom were entertained by the morally 
emancipated French women—with whom 
our own Mary Wolstonecraft was in close 
sympathy—in the early years of the Revo- 
lution, were destined to be frustrated 
before the close of the century; and with 
the advent to power of Napoleon, a fresh 
era of legal subjection was ushered in. 
The Code Napoleon, stamped throughout 
with the master mind of its creator, dis- 
plays in all those portions which bear 
upon the relations between men and 
women the most ruthless disregard of the 
weaker sex. Man the master is made the 
despot of the home, and woman is sternly 
relegated to her maternal functions, the 
section on marriage culminating in a clause 
of which Dumas’s celebrated ‘‘Tue-la!”’ is 
but a dramatic echo. Feminism, as a 
social tendency, was for all practical pur- 
poses dead, nor does it reappear except 
in a modified form in connection with 
Saint Simonianism until the Revolution of 
1848, to be once again, after a short but 
effective outburst, crushed by administra- 
tive severity as a result of the Coup d’ Etat 
of 1852. But throughout the Third Em- 
pire there are dawnings of better things, 
and a whole literature on the woman 
question was slowly taking shape. 

It was in 1858 that Proudhon published 
his great work on abstract justice, as the 
fundamental principle of society, in which, 
after denouncing both love and religion, 
he bluntly described woman as physically, 
intellectually, and morally the inferior of 
man, and as occupying in the scale of 
creation a position midway between man 
and the monkey. Stirred to action by so 
gross an attack, Juliette Lamber, a young 
girl of two-and-twenty, conceived the 
audacious project of replying to so formi- 
dable an antagonist. Such controversy 
possesses necessarily but a limited in- 
terest for a later generation, but the 
‘*Idées anti - proudhoniennes,’’ though 
not without certain juvenile crudities of 
style, will be always worth reading for its 
vigorous logic and conciseness of thought. 
The little volume enjoyed an immediate 
success, and thus, certainly against his 
will, Proudhon was the means of definitely 
launching on a literary career one whom 
the world has long respected as Madame 
Adam. By a further irony of fate, only a 
year or two later, he was called upon to 
share with yet another “inferior’’ woman 
the prize for an essay on the theory of 
taxation offered for competition by the 
Vaudois Government. This was Madam 
Clemence Royer, an ardent worker in the 
feminist cause, and one who has abun- 
dantly proved in her own person the 
capacity of French women for the most 
profound studies. Her acmirable trans- 
lation into French of Darwin’s ‘‘Origin of 
Species,” with an introduction of her 
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own, is not the least of her achievements 
in the cause of science. At about the 
same period the benevolent Michelet in 
‘La Femme” celebrated woman as the 
“éternelle blessée,’’ treating her as a 
fragile angel too ethereal to be allowed to 
come in contact with the coarse realities 
of life, as one to be tenderly relieved from 
all needless responsibilities. In accord- 
ance with Michelet’s ideal, which had an 
enormous vogue through the France of 
the Third Empire, whole generations of 
French girls were brought up, metaphor- 
ically speaking, wrapt in cotton wool, 
kept night and day under the strictest 
supervision, allowed no active exercise, 
and scarcely even any fresh air lest it 
should prove too exhausting for their 
delicate constitutions. Indeed, it is only 
the advent of the bicycle that seems 
finally to have disposed of a theory which, 
however well intentioned, was almost as 
disastrous in its moral consequences to 
the sex as the more widely spread theory 
of the superiority of brute force. 

Perhaps the first woman who effectively 
disposed in her own person of the asser- 
tions of both Michelet and Proudhon, was 
Maria Deraismes, who entered on her 
activescareer of writer and propagandist 
in the closing years of the Empire. Her 
strong sceptical intellect and her wonder- 
ful physical powers were alike of the 
masculine order. To her many other 
qualities she added one that is exceed- 
ingly rare ina reformer, i. e., a keen sense 
of humor. No one who heard her speech 
at the International Women’s Congress of 
1889, due mainly to her initiative, on that 
most difficult of French social problems, 
the ‘‘Recherche de la Paternité,’”’ will ever 
forget the caustic audacity of her utter- 
ances, backed up as they were by most 
inexorable logic. So too her numerous 
pamphlets and essays, while founded ona 
basis of very solid learning, were enlivened 
throughout by an irresistible mother-wit. 
Herein, I think, lay the secret of half her 
strength, and of her wonderful proselytiz- 
ing powers. In her various volumes of 
collected writings, ‘‘Eve dans |’ Humanité, 
Nos Principles et nos Mceurs,” she de- 
nounces in scathing terms the rottenness 
of Parisian society, and treats such ques- 
tions as prostitution and the police des 
meeurs with a bold common sense which 
extorts our admiration, even when, as 
sometimes happens, it offends our more 
refined susceptibilities. Mlle. Deraismes 
—she was never married—unfortunately 
circumscribed her own powers for good 
by the antagonistic attitude that she 
adopted towards Christianity, an attitude 
to which she doubtless owed her admis- 
sion to a regularly constituted lodge of 
Freemasons, She claimed to be the first 
woman to have attained to that distinc- 
tion, which is frequently assumed never 
to have been bestowed on a woman at all. 
But it is as the valiant champion of her 
sex that her name will live, and a certain 
pathos is added to her memory by the 
fact that all through the long months of 
agony entailed by the most painful of all 
mortal maladies, she maintained unruffled 
her cheery courage, working with voice 
and with pen up to the last days of her 
life. Perhaps I may be allowed to add 
that, after Mrs. Besant and Frances Wil- 
lard, no woman speaker save Maria De- 
raismes has ever seemed to me to possess 
real oratorical power, judged, that is to 
say, by the same criterion by which we 
judge men. She could boast a spark at 
least of that electrical gift essential to a 
leader, and in this respect her mantle has 
not fallen on any other shoulders. Hence, 
in spite of the adhesion of a number 
of clever and earnest women, Madame 
Schmahl, Madame Clémence_ Royer, 
Madame Potonié Pierre, Madame Martin, 
and many more, all ardent propagandists, 
the feminist movement to-day is without 
any recognized leader, and is split up into 
innumerable groups and factions, without 
cohesion, without unity of action, and 


| towards another.—Virginia M. Crawford, | 


in Fortnightly Review. 
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| often even without a friendly feeling one 
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| LOUISIANA. 
New Orveans, La., May 28, 1897. 
| Editors Woman's Journal: 
From my desk in a busy school-room | 
send you a clipping from the Times-Demo- 
crat of May 23: 
Miss Florence Huberwald, who may be 
well entitled an orator, has responded to 
| an invitation tendered by the literary body 
of Natchitoches, La., the Comus Club. 


| The Portias ought to be proud of the | 


The Enterprise, of that live town, says: | 


“The Comus, always eager to provide 
| entertainments that will prove attractive 
and interesting to its guests, has been 
fortunate enough to procure ‘some of the 
most distinguished literary people in the 
State to participate in the entertainment 
that will be given on Saturday night, the 
29th, in honor of the commencement fes- 
tivities.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
honor conferred upon their ex-president. 
} 


As the present incumbent of Portia’s 
seat of honor and responsibility, the 
president's chair, is a woman, it is well to 
have you know, for the advancement of 
our cause, that the Comus Club of 
Natchitothes is composed of the most 
thoughtful men in our State. You may 
be sure Miss Florence Huberwald, of New 
Orleans, will put in a strong, graceful plea 
for the equality of the sexes, as her subject 
will be “The Awakening of the Civic 
Conscience.”’ She is one of the most noted 
literary women in the State, and has been 
president of the Portia Club, an organiza- 
tion of local and national reputation. 
She is a reform thinker whose brilliant 
writings have won much notice for her in 
the world of letters. 

Mrs. Addie McGrath Lee, one of the 
most brilliant and popular literary women 
in the State, admired and loved here, will 
read an original poem, and as many of our 
people have heard this gifted woman, any 
comment from us in commendation is un- 
necessary. HELEN L. BEHRENS. 


-_<-- 


MARYLAND NOTES. 








There are many signs of progress in con- 
servative Maryland. The School Commis- 
sioners of Caroline County lately met and 
adopted the following resolution: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the 
school board of Caroline County, the time 
has arrived when women should be recog- 
nized in the active peamngmene of the public 
schools, and that, through their appointment 
as district school trustees, as great, if not 
greater, efficiency will be secured. 

In accordance with this resolution, they 
appointed among the 156 trustees, twelve 
women of good education and social posi- 
tion. The Baltimore American, comment- 
ing on this, points out thata large number 
of the teachers in Maryland are women, 
and adds: 


If women are so practicable as school 
teachers, women should be equally suita- 
ble as school managers, and we know that 
if there were more female school trustees 
there would be better schoolhouses and 
an elevation of the whole scheme of pub- 
lic education. Caroline County has begun 
the revolution, and may all the other 
counties follow in its footsteps. 








THE HELPING HAND. 


The Salvation Army’s work for the 
children of the very poor in New York is 
twofold, comprising the Day Nursery in 
Cherry Street and the Home for Waif and 
Stray Children in Fordham, which was 
opened on Washington’s birthday. 

The Children’s Mission of Boston grew 
from an idea suggested to Rev. J. E. 
Barry, the minister of Pitts Chapel, in 
1849, by his little daughter, who one day 
said to him: “Papa, I wish we could do 
something for these poor children.” Mr. 
Barry interested the well-to-do children of 
his parish in saving their pin-money and 
contributing to the support of homeless 
and dependent waifs. The mission grew, 
and has found homes for over 7,000 chil- 
dren. It was incorporated in 1864. The 
famous Children’s Aid Mission in New 
York City is an outgrowth of this Boston 
Mission. 

The Brooklyn Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children lately celebrated 
the opening of its new home. It is four 
stories, of brown brick with white marble 
trimmings. It is fire-proof, and can shelter 
fifty or even seventy-five children. Nine- 
teen are being cared for at present. 

Mrs. Isabel Wing Lake, the General 
Secretary of the Rescue Department of the 
W. C. T. U., and one of the busiest women 
in Chicago, is described as a slender little 
woman, with keen black eyes and a win- 
ning smile. Illinois has an indeterminate 
sentence law, which provides that those 
sentenced under that law may, at the close 
of the year, if their record be good, be 
released on parole, if some one will be 
sponsor for them. Mrs. Lake is trying to 
utilize this law for the benefit of women 
prisoners (as has been done for the men) 





HEALTH! 


REST! 


—— 
——<< 


COMFORT ! 





a a 


The Jackson 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 








Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P, Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 
J. Arthur Jackson, [1.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


A staff of regular physicians of large 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
Address, 








six months, and to secure them positions 
in Illinois, as they are not allowed to 
leave the State. 





MAKE IT A LEAFLET. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I very much wish that Mrs. Woolley’s 
letter addressed to the Anti-Suffrage Soci- 
ety in Chicago could be put into leaflet 
form and given as wide a circulation as 
possible. It presents in so concise and 
clear a way the amusingly inconsistent 
position of this Anti-Suffrage Association, 
that it deserves a wide reading. I have no 
doubt that the anti-suffragists will yet do 
much for suffrage by this negative ap- 
proval of participation in public affairs, 
and become themselves its earnest advo- 
cates after a time. But meanwhile such 
an able representation of the painful pub- 
licity this sense of negation is bringing, 
cannot fail to interest and amuse. 

MARION MURDOCH. 

Cleveland, O., May 31, 1897. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The continued suc- 
cess of the Comedy Company evidences 
the disposition of the public to give gen- 
erous patronage in return for remarkable 
attractions. The future of the Castle 
Square Theatre’s summer season promises 
much for the enjoyment of the public and 
visitors to the city. For the coming week, 
General Director Tony Cummings an- 
nounces ‘‘Caste,’’ the most successful of 
the series which maintained the popularity 
of the Prince of Wales Theatre in London 
for six successive years. The treatment 
of the scenes shows skill. The healthy 
tone of the play, its freedom from immoral- 
ity, and its influence in aid of humanity, 
explain its strong hold upon the public. 
The cast will be: Hon. George D’Alroy, 
Mr. Charles Mackay; Captain Hawtree, 
Mr. J. H. Gilmour; Eccles, Mr. Horace 
Lewis; Samuel Gerridge, Mr. Tony Cum- 
mings; Dixon, Mr. Howard Hall; Marquise 
de St. Maur, Miss Nina Morris; Polly 
Eccles, Miss Mary Sanders; Esther Eccles, 
Miss Lillian Lawrence. Following ‘‘Caste”’ 
“The Lost Paradise’ is announced for 
Monday, June 14. 





Ninety-seven per cent. of the retail 
grocers in the United States sell 
ENAMELINE. 

_— mr — 

TuHat Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies the 
blood and relieves a vast amount of suffer- 
ing is not a theory, but a well-known fact. 














EDUCATIONAL. 





sSvA RTHMORE COLLEGE, SwarTHMorE, 

PENN. Opened gth month, 4th ms i? Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES Deg 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 


Girls’ Classical School. for iSmier send. sso 


Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.— Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgwrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s JourRNnAL Office, 











Boston, Mass. 








by guaranteeing to look after them for | SPECIAL NOTICES 





THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June ist, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to $10.00 
per week. Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smith, 
29 Temple Place, Room 15, from 12 to 3. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
{Sevees M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
Mass. 





A linister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass., 
would like to take one or two ladies or young girls 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, good 
location, not far from the station, and excellent 
schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 








THE 


Fashionable 
FABRIC 


—FOR— 


Gentlemen. 


Undressed Worsted is, par excel- 
lence, the fashionable Fabric for 
Spring and Summer Wear. 

We have made this material 
into suits in our own shops, in 
such a manner as to combine per- 
fection of workmanship, excel- 
lence of fit, and evidences of the 
most painstaking attention to de- 
tail at the hands of our careful 
workmen. 


TWENTY DOLLARS 
Per Suit. 





Undressed Worsted 


Is particularly suited to the con- 
servative tastes of professional 
gentlemen and is an effective 
medium between extreme and or- |—— 
dinary styles, exemplifying ele- |— 
gance of finish with quiet and sub 
dued coloring. 


A. Shuman & Co. 











zz 


“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 

For terms, ete, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS, - Sharon, Mass. 
MOTHER 

AND BABE. 

Animportant book, by 

Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% sth Ave., N.Y. 
ad 
Manuscript STANDS a g004 
You chance with us. Enclose tw® 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY ©0+ 
Jackson, lich. 
od 


ess Street: 

















C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congr 
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